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MUTTERINGS FROM THE 
MOVIE 
MAUSOLEUM 

ITEM: FILM CRITIC “EXPOSE" 

At last, many have come to a justifiable con- 
clusion that most Establishment critics are 
unworthy of their calling or untrustworthy. 
Obviously, then, this may explain why so 
many films they detest are the ones you ad- 
mire. and why films they had hoped would 
bomb Hike 2001 and EXORCIST) turned ini 
acclaimed hits. 

Suspicion exists — and much of it is 
well-founded — that most of the "elite” 
critics, being frustrated filmmakers, har- 
bor deep-rooted resentment stemming from 
passionate envy. Many less recognized re- 
viewers have no grounding in the arts nor 
the least understanding of filmmaking tech- 
nique; and they continue to prove it in 
their blabberings. While some knowledge 
and sense for art is all that an intelligent 
essayist requires to shine and rise above 
the dung heap, cultural sponging is of no 
use to a “klutz,” a total bonehead. 

Imaginative sensitivity is fundamentally 
the sole basis for forming a rational and 
honest appreciation of imagination. It 
cannot be instilled by years of specialized 
training nor through a long array of degrees 
and doctorates. Even parrots and sound 
tapes collect information. 

Not all "name” critics follow the same 
pattern, of course, whether you like them 
or not. Many come from different back- 
grounds. Some may swear they’re former 
S & M freaks, or held down at one time 
prison guard jobs;and 1 know of one charac- 
ter who believes that Martin Bormann is 
alive and well doing a film column in New 
York. Some critics, who may never become 
Agees or Bogdanoviches, do their thing 
year in and year out, and probably they 
mean well, but never improve; they’ve 
deluded themselves into believing that 
they’ve attained a demigod status that 
their film essays reveal more of themselves 
than about film. And. . . they 11 bore 
everyone to tears to prove their exotic 
“erudition” and monolithic obstinacy. 

Some of the exalted “elite” get even 
funnier and often sillier the more they 
pontificate. 

So, you’re still wondering how “they" 
got their Big Jobs, eh? For the answer to 
this burning question, we go for the first 

fcoiuinued on page59j 
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RE: CORMAN & KIM NOVAK 


THE UATE JOHN JORDAN 


Dear CTB: Issues devoted solely to new 
releases should be avoided. I’d enjoy seeing 
more recognition given ’'forgotten" films of 
merit, as with Abbie Herrick’s NOT OF THIS 
earth (CoF 23) retrospection. Though a bit 
awkwardly written, it made some good points. 
I am especially intrigued by Herrick's notion 
of the alien vampire "becoming" the imposing 
Cadillac. It is among the best of Roger Gor- 
man's early efforts, along with the darkly amu- 
sing WASP WOMAN, the flawed but clever 
CREATURE FROM THE HAUNTED SEA 
and the absolutely brilliant THE LITTLE 
SHOP OF HORRORS, one of Gorman's finest 
efforts. Does anyone have any current infor- 
mation and/or career background for Paul 
Birch? He must be about 65 by now. 

Though not startling or even especially 
clever, I enjoyed TALES THAT WITNESS 
MADNESS, primarily because of the familiar 
faces and nice performances. It's Kim Novak’s 
first theatrical film since the horrendous THE 
GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY in 1969. and she 
does look lovely. She's in a rather odd posi- 
tion in that her carefully built-up career was 
very quickly ruined by idiot casting decisions 
that put her in roles way beyond her depth; 
critics have dumped on her for years in spite 
of the fact she can act (see especially VERTI- 
GO and MIDDLE OF THE NIGHTl, and now 
she's bad news as far as major producers are 
concerned. Her 1973 TV-fiim, THE THIRD 
GIRL FROM THE LEFT, is amusing because, 
as an "aging" chorus girl, she’s infinitely 
more attractive than the nubile maidens she's 
supposed to be outclassed by. At any rate, 
Novak is, as your reviewer points out, not yet 
ready for "mother" roles. 

In parting, i'll recommend that the maso- 
chists in the audience pick up "Judith Crist's 
TV Guide to the Movies." Her smugness (es- 
pecially toward SFantasy-horror films) is 
terribly aggravating. But have pity, for any- 
one who can seriously call THE Wl LD BUNCH 
"The worst movie of 1969" is hopelessly be- 
fuddled. 

David Hogan. 6400 CenterSt., Mentor. Ohio 
aanen 


THE ANIMATORS 

Dear CTB: After having thoroughly read 
all three issues of CoF dealing with Ray Harry- 
hausen (CoF 19, 20, 21), I have suddenly 
realized what great potential your mag has 
for presenting the animation-fantasy medium. 
More articles on Harryhausen and his films 
would be in order and coverage on Jim Dan- 
forth would really prove interesting. I have 
admired and appreciated the field of animation 
for the past ten years. Your publication, above 
all others, has dealt with this aspect of fantasy 
films most intelligently. Best wishes towards 
your future issues. 

Manfred Knochel, 453 Pacific Ave., Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada. 


Dear CTB: As an SFantasy-horror film fan 
nearly 20 years, I 've been especially interested 
in the Bond films. Therefore, I am a rather 
careful reader of CoF since it occasionally 
concerns itself with news on Bond. In your 
"TV Movieguide" in CoF 21 for ON HER 
MAJESTY'S SECRET SERVICE, you state 
"John Jordan. . . lost his life while photogra- 
phing the film's spectacular aerial takes." Ac- 
cording to my references, Mr. Jordan was 
killed while working on CATCH 22. He lost 
a leg during the filming of YOU ONLY LI VE 
TWICE in 1967. 

Steve Oxenrider, 18 Birdseye, Morning Glory 
Lane, Manheim, Pa. 17S45. 


— You must he right, but the info listed 
come from a UA feaiuretie on ■■the making" 
of ON HER MAJESTY'S SECRET SER- 
VICE. — CTB. 


Dear CTB: Alas, TV censorship is getting 
worse. When I saw THUNDER BALL on TV, 
it was butchered beyond belief. You may re- 
call the steam-room sequence; well, you see 
Bond lead the woman in, but then it's cut. 
Best damned scene censored! I could’ve'cried 
right there. Thank God I saw it originally in 
a theater. By the way, you should cover all 
those classic Bond films, especially THUN- 
DER8ALL — devote a whole issue to them. 
The TVersion of Dracula (Balance) was fab- 
ulous. Meanwhile, I hope something will be 
done about TV censorship. 

I agree with you on the issue of comics. 
95% of them are trash. 

Al Gray, 2076 St. Raymonds Ave., Bronx, 


— <?«/)' manner we'll getuntampered. free 
access to TV entertainment, news, etc., is 
when they crack down on the ignorant poli- 
cies of the bureaucratic FCC. to a great de- 
gree abetted by the igtwrant attitudes of the 
TV industry (what else can you call it when it 
relies entirely on the suspicious Nielsen Ra- 
tings’). Cable TV, of course, is one answer 
(and easily available), but under heavy restric- 
tions because of "special interest" groups that 
prevent it from expanding in most areas. A 
few section in NYC already have it — it's very 
cheap, about S25 for installation. $6 to S8 a 
month for maintenance, and totally uncut 
films, some only months old or still playing in 
theaters. Cable TV’s also shown full nudity, 
real adult Stuff, controversial issues that com- 
mercial TV won't “dare" show, etc. Another 
advantage to Cable most people don't know 
of (apart from several extra channels) is that 
ever}' regidor TV station can be tuned in 
without need of outside antennas; this elimi- 
nates ghosts and interference. Once Free En- 
terprise and democracy come back again (if 
we live to see the day). Cable and a lot of other 
peal benefits will be easily available . — CTB. 


(continued on page 59) 






THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE 
is one more step up the rung of excru- 
ciating filmic horror, with the accent on 
bludgeoning, terrifying "FearOrama" 
calculated to try and make you fall out 
of your theater seat. "God, help us alt ! 
When wilt all this violence, horror and 
killing end?" voiced an impressionable 
member of the audience. "NEVER, I 
hope!" rebutted the house's manager, 
gloating over his boxoffice profits. 

Whatever you do, you are hereby cautioned 
not to see THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSA- 
CRE — otherwise, you should proceed “at 
your own risk,” as some of the early horror 
film blurbs used to say. Not that it’s a fail- 
ure: indeed, it succeeds too well at what it 
sets out to do. This movie extends the boun- 
daries of cinematic terror and revulsion to 
the point where we are now forced to rede- 
fine the term “horror film.” 

1 consider myself a hardened observer of 
horror films, yet this one reduced me to a 
pale and quivering hulk. We can cluck our 
tongue all we want about sadism, violence, 
exploitation; yet we can’t deny it lakes talent 
to make a film so frightening that it practical- 
ly has us peeing in our pants. We can wag a 
finger at the hammy acting so common to 
these shockers of the raw-head-and-bioody- 
bones variety. We can shake our heads in dis- 
belief at the ads and prologue which claim 
that the plot is based on an actual incident. 
While they unfold, however, we are compl- 


real bunch of jovial 

led to believe that the disgusting events on- 
screen are really taking place. We ^ve the 
tale our credence to the same extent that 
we believe a nightmare while we’re asleep. In 
light of its accomplishments, this monster- 
piece can be called neither tacky nor sloppy. 

This production was perpetrated by a 
group of Texas film students who apparent- 
ly saw NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD and 
duly absorbed its contents. Considering the 
subject matter, MASSACRE is not gratui- 
tously gory, yet it never fails to convey the 
physical impact of the savage crimes it por- 
it portrays. 

There’s no shortage of suspenseful at- 
mospherics, either. The film begins with a 
quintet of young people driving happily down 
a road. Ignore the sun-drenched scenery they 
pass, however fetchin^y it is photographed; 
the steady counterpoint of baleful news bul- 
letins on the car radio assures us that some- 
thing dire will fall these kids, and soon. They 
stop at a gas station: even the soapsuds are 
made to look sinister as the attendant washes 
their windshield. Next they visit an old aban- 
doned homestead. We’re certain that this 
grim habitation isn’t as deserted as it looks. 

Of course, the director has duped us; that 
dilapidated dwelling is probably the safest 
place. Nearby, however, is a clean-looking 
farmhouse, all white-washed and with a porch 
swing out front — this turns out to be the 
headquarters of a latterday Sawney Bean. The 
inhabitants are all slaughterhouse employees 
who’ve failed to grasp the distinction that 
what may be permissible with cattle isn’t 
generally practiced upon people. One of their 
hapless victims stumbles upon a chamber so 


keeping their noses close to the 

littered with human bones that we might 
feel inclined to laugh at the overdone grue- 
someness of it all. Suspended from the cei- 
ling, however, is a live chicken, squawking and 
fluttering in a bird cage too small to accomo- 
date it; this ioony, incongruous detail supplies 
precisely the right touch of genuine mortal 
madness to convince us that what we see is 
not ridiculous, but all too real. There are 
other flashes of directorial brilliance: a dense 
growth of bushes, for example, hinders the 
heroine’s panic-stricken flight, but, owing to 
the weapon of the title, poses no impediment 
to the progress of her crazed pursuer (Cunnar 
Hansen). As the girl in distress (to put it 
mildly I, Marilyn Burns is faced with a most 
strenuous role which requires her to maintain 
her portrayal of fever-pitched hysteria through 
the greater part of the film. Hansen’s near-su- 
pernatural menace is enhanced by a leather 
mask which he never once removes. It may 
be an old trick, but it still scares. 

There is now no doubt that the advent of 
films like NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
and THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE 
— with their no-holds barred approach to 
tenor (and their toots in PSYCHO)— signi- 
fies what 1 think is the emergence of a new 
school of horror cinema in America. This is 
not entirely a bad thing, for we can no longer 
depend upon horror thrillers in the classic 
tradition to frighten or satisfy us. The dis- 
torted cardboard sets of German expression- 
ism, the turbulent shadowland of vintage 
Universal, the voluptuous heroines of Hammer, 
and the cultivated stylishness of the Corman 
Poc pics have become overly familiar, if not 
almost cliche. To the general public these are 


cut-ups who believe in 
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the earmarks of “horror movies." However, to 
the dedicated reader of CoF. these same ele- 
ments constitute, leave us face it. a richly ro- 
mantic source of cinematic beauty. Thou^ 
it may give us a twinge now and then, the 
traditional horror film is not terrifying; it is 
pleasantly scary. In its purest form this classic 
tradition logically culminates in the ladies' 
Gothic romance, where fear is eliminated and 
we are left with the beautiful, sinister accou- 
terments. washed clean of offending excite- 

The new horror movie is gorier than the 
old, but this is not its distinguishing charac- 
teristic. More decisive is a change in emphasis 
which is reflected in the acting, direction and 
photographv. Illustrating this difference is 
an example from THE TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE: a grl’s fmgsr is cut. then 
jammed into the mouth of a seemingly dead 
old man. who promptly awakens and sucks 
contentedly, an obscene travesty of a babe at 
its mother's breast. Now, what precisely arc 
wc shown in this scene? A cut finger. Nothing 
^ry about that. We see that every time we 
have a blood test. We're also shown someone 
sucking the blood from the finger. We've seen 
that before, too. Conceivably, a Roger Cor- 
man or a Terence Fisher could stage this 
.sequence in a manner decadent and erotic. 

In MASSACRE, however, it strikes a repul- 
sive chord which is profoundly disturbing; it 
positively traumatizes the moviegoer, leaving 
him groggy on the ropes. We have reached the 


polar opposite of the ladies' Gothic; the 
beauty of the classic form has been drained 
away and only terror is left. The esthetic of 
the new horror film is the absence of any 
esthetic whatever. Some may deplore this. It 
may be argued, however, that it is more moral 
to portray violent death in all its horror 
rather than make it look stylized and pretty 
or, worse yet, funny. 

How important are direction and photo- 
graphy to MASSACRE’S effectivness? These 
are. after all, the components by which the 
movie holds us in its thrall. They mean every- 
thing to it, and yet in the final analysis they 
mean nothing, just as the film itself ranks 
among both the best and the worst of the year. 
All that truly counts is the brutal, sickening, 
helpless terror we feel. And how is a critic to 
go about criticising that? 

— Paul Rocn — 


Allegedly based on a true “crime’’ case, 
TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE is a grue- 
tale of five young people who meet a 
grisly end at the hands of crazed madmen in 
an old deserted house. Full credit goes to 
Tobc Hooper who directed and co-scripted 
this truly frightening film. Though not quite 
as gruesome as NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD, it's far more stylish and elaborate. 
TCM’s and NOTLD’s dramatic styles are 
rather similar: amateurish and practically non- 
existent, except for TCM’s femme lead. Mari- 


lyn Burns — though apparently her first film, 
she’s excellent on all counts and miles ahead 
in acting compared with Judith O’Dea. as 
well as being extremely attractive and sex- 
ually stimulating- Consequently, it’s quite 
unnerving to watch her deteriorate from a 
beautiful, innocent girl at the film’s onset 
into a hysterical, blood-soaked mess at the 
conclusion. 

Director Hooper knows how to shake up 
his audience. Each time one of the kids ap- 
proaches the front door to the evil house, one 
experiences the same menacing dread felt 
wliile watching THE EXORCIST, especially 
during Regan's bedroom sequences. You just 
knew something terrible was about to happen. 
And much to our delight, something did ! 

In TCM one of the boys Ls clubbed to 
death; one girl is hung on a meat hook, etc. 
Finally, no one is left alive except Miss Bums; 
and now — ready for the big scene: 

With his chainsaw going full blast, the mad- 
man with the leather mask chases Miss Burns 
through the bog in what may be one of the 
most suspen.seful sequences in film history. 

He runs, then gets close to her, but not near 
enough, though she’s within inches of his 
reach. Herewith, the frenetic, fantastic pacing 
and terrific camerawork (Daniel Pearl) puts 
you right in the center of the action; you act- 
ually feel it’s all happening. . . to you — or, at 
least, that you’re right there in those woods, 
watching it all happen. And, it works, because 
both times I saw the film the audience threw 




Left: Gunnar Hansen (Leatherface) giving Teri McMinn her final “treatment." Right: Edwin Neal, 

■ e ranalinn Maril\/n Riipnc ah/iiit tHp caluhrioiic mialitioc nf a quaint ChainSaW environment. 


a regular S&M freak. 




Left: Gunnar Hansen on the warpath after his fleeing victim (right), Marilyn Burns who, quivering in terror, attempts to 
escape a horrible fate by hiding in the woods by night. 



its “super-coolness” to the wind and reacted 
by screaming “Run. . . Run. . . Run !” to the 
fleeing heroine. Miss Burns is so believable 
and perfect, everyone wants desperately to 
help her. 

Not all of the film is as perfect since 
some of the actors speak in heavy provincial 
drawls that make their lines often unclear or 
impossible to comprehend. Tliere are also 
moments of embarrassingly overdone hammi- 
ness — the madmen get a little out of hand 
by chewing up the scenery to shreds, raving, 
hollering, ranting and screaming like there 
was no tomorrow;but in spite of several such 
protracted scenes, you find yourself wonder- 
ing if this wasn’t the way it really was. The 
film’s basic “tenor” gets to be all the more 
gripping when you remind yourself that this 
is supposed to be based on actual fact. . . that 
it did — God. help us ! — happen. 

Just as NOTLD became a cult favorite. 
TCM bears all the elements of being the new 
heir apparent to the Throne of Grue-Shock- 
croo. . . Ironically, proring once again what 
humanity has been aware of in this Water- 
gate Era: the most horrible monster of all 
Ls, at times, man himself. 

Richard Buonmno 


THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE 
Cast & Credits: 

Marily Burns, Allen Danziger. Paul Pertain, 
William Vail, Teri McMInn, Edwin Neal, Jim 
Siedow, Gunnar Hansen, John Dugan. Jerry 

Exec.prod’; Jay Parsley, Prod. 4. dir,: Tobe 
Hooper. Story/screenplay; Kim Henkel, Tobe 
Hooper. Cinematography: Dan Pearl. Art dir.: 
Robert Burns. Makeup: Dorothy Pearl, W.E. 
Barnes. Editors: Sallye Richardson, Larry Car- 
rol. Music score: Tobe Hooper, Wayne Bell. 




A unique achievement in full hi-fi sound 
drama: CHRISTOPHER LEE as he's never 
been seen or heard before, masterfully re- 
creating the horror novel classic not only 
as narrator, and starring as Count Dracula, 
but gnteashing an entire range of his tal- 
ents as no other dramatic artist has in our 
time. A complete dramatization, with a 
dynamic musical score and sound track, 
you'll be thrilled and chilled as you listen 
to the story of the most famous Vampire 
of them all, and all that ensues when he 
leaves his Transylvanian castie to prey on 
the teeming metropolis of London. A re- 
cording milestone, you will agree with all 
the rave reviews that this is one of the 
greatest dramatic albums of all time. 
Complete in two (2) large 12-inch records. 
Each side average from about 26 to 30 
minutes. All total: nearly TWO HOURS 
running time. Only $7.95 {plus 95^ for 
postage and handling). 

Sold, owned and distributed 
exclusively by CASTLE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN magazine. 









Previous page; Udo Kier as Dracula and Frartkenstein. Above: Udo Kier, as the Baron, holds up the head he’s just acquired 


for his male zombie. 


ANDY 

WARHOL'S 

FRANKENSTEIN 

Anyone who has ever read a 3-D comic 
book cannot fait to appreciate the mo- 
mentous achievement which Andy War- 
hol's FRANKENSTEIN signifies. Even 
at the cost of the eyestrain required (a 
considerable amount), this is a visual 
adventure of monumental proportions. 
Each camera set-up is roughly compar- 
able to a single panel in one of those 
3-D comics; this means that, with every 
change of angle, one's eyes need a couple 
seconds to adjust themselves before 
spatial depth can be perceived. The pic- 
torial compisitions recall the artwork 
in the E.C. horror comics of the 50's. 

The lascivious preoccupations of the 
screenplay, meanwhile, show the in- 
fluence of underground funnies. 

Make no mistake about if — this is a first- 
rate production. The cinematography is 
breathtaking, its beauty enhanced by the 3-D 
process. Of course, as in many another film 
released under the Warhol aegis, there's no 
shortage of gay notations: practically every 
chamber in Frankenstein's castle is adorned 


with nude male statuary. The Baron him- 
self gets impaled on a lance; his detached gall 
bladder dangles and drips from the tip of 
this fatal phallic symbol. 

The music score is lyrical. The screen- 
play is evocative, but dismayingly sloppy: 
reference is made to the impending visit of 
Frankenstein's parents; moments later the 
conversation turns to bequests inherited from 
these folks. Whether they are al ive or dead is 
never made clear. 

Udo Kier, who looks maddeningly like 
Richard Todd, lacks discipline in the title role, 
but director Paul Morrissey has conceived 
and written this part along perfectly valid 
lines. The Baron, you see, has a sex fetish for 
internal organs; this perversion is merely a 
logical extension of the scientific piassion 
expressed by such unscrupulous surgeons as 
Colin Clive and Peter Cushing, whose orgasms 
are confined to the intellectual sphere. 

But this Frankenstein's monster-making 
is inspired by a Fascist dream of originating, 
breeding, and ruling a new master race. 
Appropriately, his theme music is the Pil- 
grim's chorus from Wagner's "Tannhauser" 
and. like ary good Volsung, he is married to 
his own sister. She is portrayed by Monique 
van Vooren in a stately performance of icy 
precision. Her regal bearing is established in 
her initial entrance, which finds her riding. 


head held high, in an open carriage 
through a Serbian forest. 

Warhol's FRANKENSTEIN may be vis- 
ceral entertainment, but it's not without 
esthetic justification. 

— Paul Roen — 

2nd Post Mortem 

Warhol's FRANKENSTEIN was produced in 
the Robert V. Bernier-Arch Oboler Space- 
vision 3-D process. For this reason, SFantasy 
fans may want to go see the film. There aren't 
many 3-D flicks made any more, and if you've 
never seen one, it's probably worth the tor- 
ture you'll endure sitting through the vulgar 
plot just to see the 3-D effects. 

Spacevision was developed by Robert V. 
Bernier in association with veteran (BWANA 
DEVIL) 3-D producer Arch Oboler at a cost 
of S750.0CH). From all available evidence, the 
only two previous Spacevision productions 
were THE BUBBLE and ARIGATO. BUBBLE 
was released in 1966 and later in 1972 (thru 
Sherpix, the people who released The Steward - 
esses ) — it didn't do too well in both releases. 
ARIGATO was filmed in Japan ("Arigaio" 
means "thank you" in Japanese) and yet to 
be released in the U.S. 

Spacevision uses a twin-component prism- 
lens system to place left and right eye views 
one-over-the-other on a single 35mm film. A 
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(Dr. Frankenstein) administering special treatment 


creature, played by Srdjan Zelenovic. 
similar lens is used in projection, except that 
each view is polarized in a different direction 
(45 degrees with respect to one another) to 
allow the viewer to use the standard polarized 
glasses to get the depth effect. Three-D films 
made with a process employing polarized 
light must be projected onto a metallic screen. 
For this reason, the distribution of FRANK- 
ENSTEIN will be somewhat restricted, since 
many theaters — especially the newer twin- 
theaters — don’t have metallic screens. 

THE BUBBLE had good dimension cine- 
matography. FRANKENSTEIN doesn't. 
Bernier was 3-D consultant on both films, so 
we have only to assume that the makers of 
FRANKENSTEIN blew it themselves. They 
did. 

In this "version" of Mary Shelley’s classic. 
Dr. Frankenstein creates two monsters — one 
male, one female — with the intention of 
mating them to produce a new, superior race. 
The male monster, according to the good 
Doctor, must be lustful. Since ell the male 
monster tacks is a head, the Doctor and his 
assistant Otto wait outside a bordello until a 
good specimen comes along; they then hack 
off his head and trundle it back tot he lab. 

Unbeknownst to Dr. Frankenstein, he has 
accidentally acquired the head of a would-be 
monk. Consequently, the experiment fails. 
That’s the story. Oh, there’s all sorts of 


"wholesome" stuff; sex with the dead: rip- 
ping out stitches and squishing organs; rape 
after making an incision with a knife; severed 
limbs by the dozen. Indeed, this movie is so 
grotesque it makes LAST HOUSE ON THE 
LEFT look like Walt Disney stuff. 

Director-writer Paul Morrissey's intent is 
evidently to make a buck, and he probably 
will. To coin a name from a previous Warhol 
film, FRANKENSTEIN is trash. But, then, 
what else can be expected from the proteges 
of a man who copied Campbell's soup cans on 
canvas and convinced everybody it was art? 

— Leigh Hanlon - 


to Dalila Di Lazarro. Below: the Baron's 
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Dominique Darrell falls prey to Count Dracula who is soon disappointed to learn that she is not a virgin. 
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Count Dracula (Udo Kier) comes to the grim realization that his latest victim, Stefanie Cassini, is also not a virgin. His 
desperation heightens: no one seems to be a virgin any more! 


ANDY WARHOL'S DRACULA 

Need we mention that Andy Warhol's 
DRACULA makes vampirism look even 
more erotic than is customary? In this 
Gothic farce, the bloodsucking Count 
(Udo Kier) dry-humps his victims even 
as he drains them. But only "virgins" 
can slake his thirst; so he packs up his 
coffin and heads for Italy, where the 
influence of "Holy Mother Church" will 
hopefully assure an abundance of unsul- 
lied maidens. 

In deference to the film's X rating, 
however, Dracula finds himself in a 
madcap household whose marriageable 
daughters are all either lesbians or nym- 
phos. What follows is a bawdy and 


rollicking horror movie satire, graced 
with lush photography and lavish pro- 
duction values. 

Paul Morrissey's direction is sche- 
matically straightforward; he relies so 
heavily on close-ups that the flutter of 
an eyelash almost stirs the breeze in the 
theater. Music enhances characterization: 
a Slavonic rhapsody denoting the title 
protagonist; a rinky-dink piano rag for 
lusty leading man Joe Dallesandro, and 
a soupcon of Bartok for the final chase 
scene. The period is the Twenties: cen- 
tral Europe relaxing between world 
wars; tuxedo-clad men with their oily 
hair slicked right down to their skulls; 
girls in frilly white organdy dresses and 


frizzy coiffures hot of the curling iron. 

Even better than the ambience, 
however, is the pricelessly hokey dia- 
logue, delivered in fractured English by 
an international cast of incompetents. 
Udo Kier is the most stylistically consis- 
tent Dracula yet: a woebegone soul so 
broodingly romantic, he might have 
strayed in from a road company of 
"Werther." His valet is Arno Juerging, 
who addresses his lines to the camera as 
often as not, and gives a performance 
that looks like a warm-up act at the Con- 
tinental Baths. Maxine McKendry, as 
the grande dame, comes on with a hare- 
brained hauteur which suggests Betty 
Ford doing a turn as Lady Murgatroyd. 
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And, as the "hired hand," there's Joe 
Dallesandro, whose superstud status is 
underlined by the coy positioning of a 
log in the scene where he splits kindling. 
Joe is asked to mouth all manner of 
trendy, cliche revolutionary slogans: in 
his terminology, vampires are just 
another breed of social parasite. And 
one must admit that the spectacle of 
a dyspeptic Dracula vomiting blood is 
certainly decadent, though hardly 
bourgeois. 

— Paul Roen — 

A 2nd VIEW 

The squeamish and faint-of-heart may find 
Andy Warhol's DRACULA a blood-letting 
orgy that's hard to take. 

Loosely based on the DRACULA legend, the 
Warhol touch adds camp and sex. of course. 


thus the old bloodsucker craves blood from 
virgins only, who seem to be in short supply 
even in an Italy of some 46 years ago. The 
havoc he creates in a household of young 
daughters is the basis for this plot, and there 
is quite a bit of it. About 45 minutes into 
the film, the gore begins, and it’s served up 
in generous helpings — blood isn't in short 
supply. There's no 3-D here, but the look of 
the film is rich and beautiful. Director Mor- 
rissey gets better with every effort and here 
he even coaxes a good performance out of 
Warhol regular Joe Dallesandro as the garden- 
er who beds the daughters and finally does 
Dracula in. 

There are cameo appearances from directors 
Roman Polanski and the late Vittorio De 
Sica. Claudio Gizzi has composed an effec- 
tive moody score, and the p>roduction values 
are truly excellent. 

— Sy Kloppse — 


SYNOPSIS & CREDITS 
Udo Kier Is a youngish Dracula in the late 
20's. He leaves his Transylvanian lair to search 
for virgin Olood In Italy and becomes a house 
guest of Vittorio De Sica, who happens to 
have four daughters. Dracula. who can only 
drink the blood of a virgin, has quite a time 
finding a real one even in a Catholic country, 
and the daughters are no exception since they 
are being humped by De Sica's gardener Joe 
Dallesandro. Finally on to Dracula and his 
weirdo assistant, studsy, ballsy Dallesandro 
takes after the vampire with an axe and lit- 
erally cuts him to pieces before staking him 
through the heart in a horrific climax. The 
eldes daughter, who has also become a vam- 
pire. is skewered on the same soike. 

A Ponti/Braunsberg/Rassam Production. 
(Bryanston Pictures — 106 min.) — Color. 
Written and directed by Paul Morrissey. 
Starring Udo Kier. Joe Dallesandro. Arno 
Juerging, Vittorio Oe Sica. Maxime McKen- 
dry. Stefanie Carsini, Dominique Carsini, 
Milena Vukotic, Silvia Dionisio, Roman Pol- 
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So you think you know your monster movies? 
You've seen hundreds of them and you know 
all your horror performers from AtwiM to 
Zucco, right? Well, if that's true, then this 
should be an easy Monster Trivia question for 
you: 

Who played Dr. Frankenstein's creation 
inSON OF FRANKENSTEIN— GHOST OF 
FRANKENSTEIN — and FRANKENSTEIN 
MEETS THE WOLF MAN ? 

If you think the roles were portrayed by 
Boris Karloff, Lon Chaney Jr. and Bela Lugosi 
respectively, you're absolutely correct — ex- 
cept that when a scene called for strenuous 
and possibly dangerous action, the stars were 
replaced by a very special actor/stuntman in 
the films named above, plus many more in the 
years to follow. 

The man being referred to — though re- 
maining virtually unknown to this day — is Ed- 
win Parker. Not only did he substitute in 
scenes for many great horror stars, but he also 
brought original monster characters to the 
screen. At the conclusion of SON OF FRAN- 
KENSTEIN, it was not Karloff who was 
pushed into the fiery sulphur pit by Or. Fran- 
kenstein (Basil Rathbone), but Edwin Parker. 
In GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN, when it 
came time to film the scene where the Mon- 
ster is trapped in the exploding lab; it was 




Parker who stepped in for Chaney Jr. 

But Parker's most extensive portrayal of 
Mary Shelley's creature came with the pro- 
duction of FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE 
WOLF MAN. In the very first shot of the Morv 
ster, when Chaney Jr. discovers him encased 
in ice in a glacial cave, Parker's features are 
clearly visible through the makeup, not Lugo- 
si's. In strenuous lifting scenes (when the 
Monster carries the heroine), Parker replaced 
Lugosi who was then in delicate health. Again, 
in the lab scene at the film's climax, it's 
Parker who gets strapped on the operating 
table, and who stepped in for Lugosi for 
most of the fight action between the Monster 
and the Wolf Man. 

Parker even portrayed Frankenstein's 
creation in a bit for a comedy film with Olsen 
and Johnson, entitled HELLZAPOPPIN. So, 
in fact, Edwin Parker played the Frankenstein 
Monster four times in his career, which is 
more than either Boris Karloff or Glenn 
Strange did. 

Parker matched this feat by appearing as 
the Mummy in four different films. When 
the script called for the Mummy to go up in 
flames or disappear beneath a swamp, Parker 
was ushered in to do the honors for Lon 
Chaney Jr. in THE MUMMY'S TOMB, THE 


Ed Park, unheralded Hero of the Horrors, seen in some of his famous doubling roles. Above: subbing for Lon Chaney 
Jr. in THE GHOST OF FRANKENSTEIN (note also another pro stuntman's special body control while taking a tumble 
from the Monster). Parker also doubled (below) for Arthur Franz in MONSTER ON THE CAMPUS. Opposite page: 

•J8 Parker, doubling for Karloff, is about to accost Bud Abbott in A&C MEET DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. 




MUMMY'S GHOST and in THE MUMMY'S 
CURSE. In the latter. Universal's last entry 
in the series, Parker actually had more screen 
time than Chaney because of Lon's dissatis- 
faction with the role. The last Mummy job 
essayed by Parker — though not actually part 
of the "true” series — was in ABBOTT & 
COSTELLO MEET THE MUMMY (1955). 
Wonder of wonders, Parker actually received 
screen credit for his work in this one. 

Due to his capabilities as a stuntman. 
Parker was much sought after to perform in 
serials during the late Thirties and Forties. 
Among many others, he took the falls, did 
the tumbles and handled the rough work in 
THE NEW ADVENTURES OF BATMAN 
AND ROBIN — KING OF THE ROCKET 
MEN — and in serials he doubled for Buster 
Crabbein FLASH GOROON — FLASH 
GORDON'S TRIP TO MARS— FLASH 
GORDON CONQUERS THE UNIVERSE 
and BUCK ROGERS. 


Another one of Parker's notable mon- 
ster portrayals was in ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
MEET DR. JEKYLL & MR. HYDE. Since 
most of the time Mr. Hyde's scenes show him 
dashing madly from the scene of a crime or 
jumping from rooftop to rooftop, it was 
Parker who doubled for Karloff in most of 
the "active” Hyde sequences. Parker also 
doubled for Arthur Franz in MONSTER ON 
THE CAMPUS, a story about a professor who 
accidentally turns himself into a primitive 

In the 1950's. Parker added to his screen 
repertory three unique and original monster 
characterizations. InTHIS ISLAND EARTH, 
when the scientists were called upon to save 
the dying planet of Metaluna, one of the 
terrors they encountered was the towering 
brain-heavy, insect-like Mutant, portrayed 
by the redoubtable Edwin Parker. 

In TARANTULA, Parker's role was that 
of Leo G. Carroll's lab assistant who experi- 


ments with a serum that turns him into a 
hideous creature afflicted by the symptoms 
of a disease called acromegaly. 

Parker was also one of the giant mole- 
like slaves in a lost subterranean Sumerian 
city, ruled by albinos in THE MOLE PEOPLE. 

Thirteen years after he doubled for Bela 
Lugosi in FRANKENSTEIN MEETS THE 
WOLF MAN, Parker performed similar chores 
in BRIDE OF THE MONSTER. In the course 
of the story. Lugosi is unwittingly transformed 
into a super-human creature by his moronic 
giant servant. Lobo (Tor Johnson). The en- 
suing battle has Parker — in Lugosi's role — 
pitied against the gargantuan Lobo. 

Over the years, Edwin Parker made many 
a horror film more exciting and interesting 
with daring stunts which the stars were unable 
to perform and by also creating original mon- 
ster characterizations- — until his untimely 
death in 1957 from a heart attack. 

— Vincent Bossone — 
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Opposite page: In perhaps the only major role that was solely his own, Ed Park is the Mummy in A&C MEET THE MUMMY. On 
both sides. Bud and Lou pause from Ed's claws and all have good gauze to worry. Above— seeming to have cornered the bram-trust 
market, Parker (as the Mutant) hassles Rex Reason and Faith Domergue in THIS ISLAND EARTH. Below as a mole man, killing 
off Door Nestor Paiva in THE MOLE MEN. 
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Paul Williams contemplated his scorch and 
soda, scrunched down in his chair, and con- 
sidered the question: ■'Is pop music taking a 
romantic turn?" 

Paul replied: “1 can’t relate totlierest 
of the music business, but 1 know what my 
audience is thinking. And they know what it 
is to be lonely or to love someone so much 
it hurts.” 

This goes a long ivai- to explain the thrust 
of a lotig line of Paul Williams songs, ranging 
from “We’ve Only Just Begun " to “Nice To 
Be Around, " the tune from the film CIN- 
DERELLA LIBERTY (nominated for an 
Academy Award), and now--his multi-fa- 
ceted achievements for PHANTOM OF THE 
PARADISE. His music for this venture, 
however, includes some tunes he nrobably 
wouldn ’t have written otherwise. Paid said: 

“In our iiCeiature. there are a lot of stories 
about people who have sold their souls to the 
devU.suchas ‘Faust.’ ‘The Picture of Dorian 
Gray,' and ‘The Devil and Daniel Webster.’ 
and so on. 

“In PHANTOM OF THE PARADISE, the 
hero IS a rock concert promoter who has 
made a deal with the devil. In return for his 
soul, he won’t ever age, his concerts will all 
be sell-outs. A lot of the action takes place 
around the concert hall.” 


To get the right locations. PHANTO.M'S 
actors and crews bore spanned the continent: 

“There’s an old rococo theater in Dallas 
that was just ri^t for the concert scenes,” 
Paul noted. During the interview, his stay in 
New York was to do some interior shots in 
an old bam of a theater on 1 74th Street, 
plus some downtown exterior scenes. 

PHANTOM is just the signpost pointing 
in Paul’s new direction for his career. “I’m 
totally committed to film,'’ he said, and. 
while it won’t stop him from writing and 
performing, the medium will certainly take 
up more of his time. His songs for PHAN- 
TOM include four that aren’t normally his 
bag. These are the ones written for the con- 
cert segments — Alice Cooper sonp, as he 
calls them: 

“Funny — Alice and I are veiy good 
friends. But musically we’re way apart.” 

His comments about Nelson Riddle ar- 
rangements (he loves them) brought about a 
couple of insights on the way Paul works as 
a writer. The que.sion came up as to whether 
he could read music. 

Just barely,” he replied. And the setup 
in his digs at the Plaza Suite (the very one that 
was used in Neil Simon play of the same 
name) tended to bear this out. 

Paul had rented a Fender-Rhodes electric 
piano and had it set up in one of the bed- 
rooms. 


I can play a tune on the piano and have 
a copyist write it down over the telephone. 
It’s a very easy way to work.” 

Film work has brought him in contact 
with a lot of people he can respect. For ex- 
ample. Brian EtePalma (Sisters), who wrote 
and directed PHANTOM, has been tabbed 
as one of the best of the new breed, and he’s 
pleased to have in his Him George Memmoli 
of Mean Streets fame. 

The man behind the camera is Britisher 
Larry Pizzer— “That’s P-i-zed-e-r,” Paul 
noted, pronouncing the “z’ the way the British 
do — “zed’. 

Acting is actually Paul’s first love. Many 
may have forgotten, hut Paul’s first notable 
film stint was in THE LOVED ONE. in the 
role of a precocious 11-year-old who fools 
around with scientific research and model jet 
rockets. He was already 22 at the time, but 
his perennial baby-face and stature made him 
ideal for the part. His current involvement 
with films started when he was looking for 
a way to relax after a particularly grueling 

“I thouglit I’d do a little of what I like 
best — hang around a movie set for awhile. 

And then I found myself in the makeup chair 
three hour.s a day for the last ‘Apes’ movie, 
THE BATTLE FOR THE PLANET OF THE 
APES.” 
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Opp. page: the Phantom at the console composing his ori„ 
music for the Paradise's gala opening. Inserts — top: Beef (Gerrit 
Graham) is the glitter-rock star who is troubled by the Paradise's 
eerie events; he's also troubled by being turned down in the Miss 
America Pageant. Bottom; Paul Williams, either reminding one a 
little of Winston 'Churchill or Dr. Jekyll. Above: the Phantom 
enjoying a new "high" at the rock oalace. 
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ring cuts down on his song writing. He has. PHANTOM OF THE PARADISE 
however, com" up with enough new material _ Synopsis and credits 
to fill a new album for A & M entitled. “In- ro^ record mogui Swan (Paul Williams) 
spiration. He pulled out a little Craig cassette Dead Records (symboll 


ivaidnoin/ is wornea, all aoiieo up in curlers and thinks someone's out to spook him for a change. Uh, oh— the dear thinq 
has just lost an eye lash. Insert: Paul Williams in a diabolical situation about to do something evil — perhaps even nasty. 

Paul’s next film will be ARTHUR AMONG 
THE ANIMALS, which deals with a time in 
the life of a veterinarian. But there was yet 
other business to be gotten out of the way 
first — a swing around the college concert 
circuit, and appearances with Liza Minclli, in- 
cluding three weeks in Las Vegas. He’s shared 
the bill with Liza before, and he holds her 
in high esteem: 

■' She's a lady and loaded with talent. A 
really gifted lady. We worked together at the 
Greek Theater — that’s the big gig in Los An- 
gles — and the audience couldn’t get enough.” 

Ho had teamed up with NBC’s THE MA- 
GICIAN to do more films, which may not have 
been completely aborted by the cancellation 
of this excellent show, since Paul claimed, 

“BUI Bixby and I have a production deal to- 
gether to do one movie a year.” 

His personal life has taken a happy new 
turn. A year ago, there was a divorce in his 
past and, speaking about it, his voice took 
on the most serious tone of our conversation. 

But the present is different: 

“Right now, I’m an unmarried man. But 
there is a lady: she's wonderful. She makes 
it very easy to stay home." 

But staying home isn’t all that easy, what 
with film work and touring. And besides, tou- 


recordcr and slipped in a cartridge. The strains 
of “You and Me Against the World” came 
out, and they suggested that Paul has lost nei- 
ther his writing touch nor his romantic bent. 

The music concluded, Paul went back to 
his armchair and scotch. He was in faded den- 
im and spangled T-shirt, with 'Aloha' glit- 
tering across his tummy which seemed more 

“Yep — 42 pounds. How'd it happen? 

Well, there was an awful lot of broiled chick- 
en and fish. And I cut down on the drinking 
too. Now, if 1 take a bath in mashed potatoes, 
it's back to cottage cheese the next day. And 
if I have a few drinks one night , I’ll go with- 
out for a couple of days.” 

It was now getting time to say gooJbv, 
and Paul turned philosophical for a moment. 

“You know — on the day my album 
will be released. I’ll be 33 & 1/3 years old. 

If that isn't an omen, I don’t know what is.” 

Allen Macauley — 


. ifd) 

miu IS about to open the ultimate rock em- 
porium, the Paradise. He uses the music of 
meek Winslow Leach (William Finley), whom 
he frames into prison. Escaping, Winslow' 
wrecks Swan's warehouse, where part of his 
face Is Pruned in a record press. In exchange 
for starring his beloved Phoenix (Jessica 
Harper), Winslow — now dressed as a phan- 
tom — agrees to complete his sonata on the 
"Faust" legend tor Swan. However, Swan 
uses Phoenix as a backup singer tor gay Beef 
(Gerrit Graham), whose glitter rock act drives 
the audience into a frenzy. When Winslow 
burns Beet to death on stage, Phoenix goes 
on and Is an immediate hit. She becomes 
Swan's mistress as Winslow learns he’s sold 
his soul to Swan, who in turn had sold his 
to the devil. Saving Phoenix from being 
assasinated on live TV as she's wed to Swan, 
the Phantom causes both his and Swan's 
deaths. 

CREDITS 

20th Century-Fox (91 minutes). Color. 
Written and dir. by: Brian DePalma; pro- 
duced by: Edward R. Pressman. Photog: 

Larry Pizer. Music: Paul Williams. Addi- 
tional scoring: George Aliceson Tipton. 

SpcI fx: Greg Auer. 

Starring: Paul Williams, William Finley. 

Jessica Harper, George Memmoli, Gerrit 
Graham, Jetf-ey Comanor, Archie Hahn, 
Harry Oblong, Gene Gross, Henry Calvert. 

Ken Carpenter. Sam Forney, and others. 
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Although all of his films (starting off 
with his first one. a simple 5-mimite 
cartoon titled THE CRITIC, which 
won a Special Award) have been criti- 
cally acclaimed, have earned him huge 
cult followings and the reputation among 
many esteemed critics who think he is 
the neatest comedy genius around, 

Mel Brooks really didn V start to hit the 
jackpot until BLAZING SADDLES 
came out last year. 

Brooks' latest, YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN, looks even bigger at the box- 
office, and one estimate ^ven is that 
it 'll gross in 1975 as much as LOVE 
STOR Y. 

When he was a kid, he says, he was loo 
short, too slow and too weak to keep up 
with peer group of jocks and future felons on 
their own terms. So he became their court 
jester and mascot, launching his career in 
comedy as an act of self-preservation. 

"And pretty soon,” Mel added, “1 came 
to hate them all. 1 really hated them for what 
they made me be. Inside every funny man 
there is a serious man wondering if it is safe 
to step outside. In fact, the frustration of 
being a funny man is that it is so difficult for 
that serious man to let himself be seen.” 

Brooks is a marvelous and unpredictable 
down. On first meeting him a couple of years 
ago. he said apologetically, "I’m sorry if I 
seem a little depressed, but I’m just getting 
over what could have been a really magnifi- 
cent cold.” 

Still, Brooks seethes in exasperation 
when strangers clap him on the back, tell 
him jokes he doesn’t want to hear, and pre- 
sume that he is wholly and solely the clown 
24 hours a day. 

The comedian runs the same kind of 
public peril as the screen tough guy, forever 
being challenged by amateurs. The minor an- 
noyances are only minor: the major annoy- 
ance is to be taken less seriously than you 
should be. 

"After all.” Met says, “1 expect to have 
a semiserious death. I would like to have had 
asemiserious life.” 

He had moved from survival comedy to 
professional comedy inadvertently. Mel was 
working as a drummer in the house band at 
a Catskili resort when the “star” comic got 
sick. Brooks knew the dreadful routines by 
heart — "I just flew in from Qiicago and, 
boy, are my arms tired” —and took over. 

But he learned a lesson when he brought the 
house down with a sly impersonation of the 
hotel manager, a hysterical legend in his own 

The lesson was that the best humor carries 
truth with it, and it’s something Mei ha.s never 
forgotten, although he has also learned to keep 
it in perspective. 

“1 know comedy. It’s my job and I’m a 
good craftsman. I’m a laugh maker and there 
aren’t many of us around. There certainly 
aren’t many of us making movies any more. 
Woody Allen. Elaine May. me. Few, few. 
few. Too few. 



Blissful scene; the Monster (Peter Boyle) 
and the Bride (Madeline Kahn). Marty 
Feldman (below) as Igor, who knows how 
to back up his hunch. 


“And the laughs have to be there. If they 
aren’t, nothing else helps, and nothing else 
matters.” 

Mel Brooks spent several years as one of 
the writers on the variously titled Sid Ciesar 
shows, weekly comedy (astonishingly, con- 
sidering our plastic times, all of it was done 
live !) with brilliantly mixed slapstick, non- 
sense. parody and close observations of our 
flaws and follies. Later Mel cofathered one of 
TV’s greatest situation comedies, GET 
SMART. Mel admits, “It paid the rent for 
five years.” 

Brooks’ feature film debut, THE PRO- 
DUCERS, won him an Oscar for best ori^nal 
script in 1968 and is now a cult classic. It 
cost only about 5980,000 but has not yet 
started turning a profit. Brooks states: 

“Joe Levine keeps telling me it will be in 
the black any time now. Still and all, he let 
me do it and do it my way, and he let me have 
final cut. I can’t complain.” 

His second film, THE TWELVE CHAIRS, 
was even less successful commercially, al- 
though Mel loves it and although it too now 
enjoys a cull following. But until BLAZING 
SADDLES came along earlier last year, Mel 
claims he was reduced to doing the Johnny 
Carson Show for the money rather than the 
exposure. 

What made him eager to do BLAZING 
SADDLES, which had originated under other 
auspices as "Black Bart.” wa.s— Mel insists— 
the possibility of setting a movie in a time 
when Howard Johnson only had “one flavor”! 

He did not expect it to fail but he never 
expected the riotous success of BLAZING 
SADDLES. 

“Bui it came in the middle of a drought, 
with audiences screaming for escapist stuff, 
and there we were. ” 

Mel feels that YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN 
really is a homage to the movies, a homage 
rendered with impeccable fidelity by Brooks 
and his callaborator. Gene Wilder. The im- 
probable glimpse of the distant castle of 
Frankenstein sitting atop its very own pin- 
nacle, the cobwebby interiors, the music at 
once eerie and corny, the specific borrowings 
(such as the hairdo from BRIDE OF FRANK- 
ENSTEIN) all bespeak a loving familiarity 
with the objects of their affection. 

And ^though BLAZING SADDLES had 
a start-to-finish coherence, it tended to play 
as a mosaic of moments which worked bril- 
liantly or not at all. YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STEIN is similarly strewn with sight gags 
(often involving Marty Feldman’s divergent 
eyes), old jokes and slapstick — yet the flick 
plays much more as a warm and congruent 
piece, the whole greater than the sum of the 
parts. It gets smiles where BLAZING SAD- 
DLES got roars, and it has an enveloping tone 
of assurance and amusement where SADDLES 
was abrasive and aggressive. 

Serious messages are not what YOUNG 
FRANKENSTEIN is about, as Mel is quick 
to admit, yet he has no doubt that it is mote 
than a series of period Jokes. 

"The monster is what p>eopie who are 
afraid of intelligence think intelligence would 
look like if it were a person.” 
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Igor tile playful hunchback, meets Freddie Frankenstein (Gene Wilder). 


Marty Feldman, as 


Notwithstanding the fact that it is a no- 
holds-barred parody. YOUNG FRANKEN- 
STLIN continues to carry on the basic“nies' 
sage” that has been the embodiment of its 
predecessors: it reflects the old dream man 
ha.s had of immortality, which itself reflects 
a wish for God-like powers. Not the lea.st of 
all. the story is a commentary on intolerance 
and mob action. Tlie me.ssages are not 
pressed, of course, but they are there. 

— Don Carlos — 

* * * 

A SECOND VIEW 

Tlie times arc now .so depressing that aud- 
iences will flock practically anywhere in 
search for lauglis, or even in search of Bridcy 
Murphy (remember?). Consequently, Me' 
Brooks' YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN will rack 
up millions in profits, as many of the pro-and- 
con reviewers believe. And. whv not? It has 
Brooks' signature ‘way on top. Gene Wild- 
er’s presence, and. . . a successful name that 
has been used more times than any in film 
history: FRANKENSTEilN ! We must here- 
with admit to prejudice by feeling monstro- 
usly deliglited that inside of only a year, the 
FRANKENSTEIN name has been used in 
three tremendous productions, each one a col- 
ossal hit: NBC’s 4-hour FRANKENSTEIN. 


THE TRUE STORY — Andy Warhol’s 
FRANKENSTEIN and. now. the Mel 
Brooks version. (At last, we are avenged!) 

Much better than BLAZING SADDLES 
— although still overshadowed by Brooks’ 
best film. THE PRODUCERS— YOUNG 
FRANK’ disaopoints on various levels. It’s 
aim is satire via sight gag.s, one-liners and a 
load of sitcom-like episodes. The trouble is 
that most of such humorous moments lack 
development and seem ill-thought out or 
virtually extemporaneous — as if devised be- 
tween takes. From all this, there arc about 
six or seven rather good sequences at best, 
and several of the finc.st get quickly used up 
around 12 minutes into the film. 

Dr. Frankenstein (Ckne Wilder) — an Am- 
erican descendant of the famed family, tea- 
ching in a Baltimore med’ college — is quick 
to establish his embarrassment over his an- 
cestral name by correcting his class over the 
pronounciatidn: it’s not ‘!Frank-en-stein,” 
he points out. ”lt’s Frunkhenschteen !” 

An old family retainer comes all the way 
from Europe to inform Wilder that he’s now 
the heir to the old Castle of Frankenstein 
fortune and estate in Transylvania. Upon 
Wilder's arrival, the train pulls up to his stop 
and Wilder asks a shocshinc boy: 

"Pardon me. boy -is this the Transyl- 
vania Station.” Tlic kid says, “Yes, track 


49.” Wilder: “Well, then, you can give me 
a shine !” 

No, that’s not one of the better bits, though 
typical of most. As Wilder gets off the train, 
the station seems strangely desolate . . . except 
for a weirdly garbed kooky hunchback (excel- 
lently played by Marty Feldman), who greets 
Wilder: 

“Dr. Frankenstein?” 

“Frunkhenschteen,” Wilder corrects. 

“I’m Eye-gore,” Feldman replies. 

“You mean Igor.” 

“No, Eye-gore,” Marty answers. 

Noting Marty’s humped disfigurement 
with compassion. Wilder taps the hump (it 
gves off a neat thump on each tap), and clin- 
ically informs him, “You know, I happen to 
be a brilliant doctor and can correct your 
hump !” 

There’s a beautifully timed pregnant pause; 
Feldman grins broadly, rotating his huge pro- 
truding eyeballs, and says, “What - hump?” 
Another pregnant pause and subtle double- 
take. 

Next: Marty motions to Wilder to follow 
him from the station. Holding on to a tiny, 
crooked walking stick. Marty walks down 
several steps and says, “Walk this way.” then 
hands the little cane to Wilder, who also leans 
on it, emulating Marty ’s hobbie-walk. Marty 
beams approvingly. “That’s right — walk this 
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way !” Wilder hobbles on with the little 
cane, doing another double-take. Since this 
sequence is mostly visual, it has to be seen 
to be believed. It’s well done, and so are 
a few others', unfortunately, they’re not that 
many. And. in fact, the above may be the 
film’s best gags. 

The overall mood, whether humorous or 
straight, is of course visual; therein rests the 
film^strength. . . despite the fact that I think 
a better comedy could have been created by. 
say. intelligently editing a number of old 
MUNSTER or ADDAMS FAMILY shows 
into one feature film. 

The visuals though are good, often ^eat. 
Brooks definitely adheres to the fine tradi- 
tional style of the old Universals; the treat- 
ment is reverential and sentimental and, thank- 
fully, nearly totally devoid of some of BLA- 
ZING SADDLE’S tastelessncss. Lighting, 
camerawork and general production values 
are excellent. Brooks wanted so much to 
maintain high standards that he even enlisted 
77 year-old Kenneth Strickfaden (who did 
all the effects and lab sets for the 193 1 
FRANKENSTEIN) to recreate the original 
Universal mad-lab mystique. Combined with 


nostalgic black-and-white photography, the 
sets and overall effect is quite stunning. 

None of the player.s are open to criticism, 
except for vapid and rather plain-looking 
Teri Garr (allegedly the Dick’s cute chick), and 
Kenneth Mars, whose Lionel Atwill one-armed 
inspector takeoff (from SON OF FRANK- 
F.NSTEIN) is almost ruined by a bad dialect 
impression that’s poorly written and overlong. 
But there is the welcome pre.sence of Peter 
Boyle, in the best Monster satire-situation 
since A&C MEET FRANK’. . .and: Madeline 
Kahn (as Dr. F’s fiancee) who’s abducted 
by the Boyle Monster — she undergoes a 
minor trauma and develops an Elsa Lanches- 
ter BRIDE hairdo complete with white streaks. 
Ooris Leachman (in an evil Judith Anderson 
makeup good enough to make her double for 
Judith) takes off on Maria Ouspenkaya. play- 
ing a violin to calm down the Monster. Gene 
Hackman does an astounding guest-shot in a 
takeoff on the blind hermit in BRIDE — his 
makeup and the set is faithful to the origi- 
nal. but that’s where the similarity ends (the 
Monster’s thumb is burnt and scalding soup is 
spilled on him by blind hermit Hackman). 
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Opposite page: Igor (Marty Feldman) makes a perfect choice at the local brain bank. Later, Dr. Frankenstein (Wilder) asks hirn, 
"What kind of brain?" Igor answers that it was "Abie Normal's !" Insert: Teri Carr as Inga. Kenneth Strickfadden (who devised 
the original mad lab set-up for the 1931 FRANKENSTEIN) recreates a proper setting for Dr. Frankenstein (Wilder who s about 
to give life to his creation (Peter Boyle), in the above scene. Insert: Cloris Leachman, in a grand Judth Anderson takeoff, plays the 
sinister Frau Blucher. Below: Blind Hermit Gene Hackman pours scalding soup on Monsteijoylejjap^ 


The peculiar thing about Brooks’ FRANK- 
ENSTEIN is that there’s a big tendency to 
begin suspending criticism as you re-examine 
it on recollection — not to fault it for its 
failings (which seem to shrink in the distance) 
but to admire the whole thing because of 
what Mel Brooks and his crew have accom- 
plished. Such ambivalence is hardly unusual 
in the li^t of current, average film fare. To- 
day, filmmaking may verge from a few pro- 
ductions of fair to top excellence to a mind- 
bogging quantity of carbon-copy, brain- 
rotting horrors — when they’re good, they’re 
very, very good, and when bad. simply horrid. 

In other words, there’s an awesome gap between 


garbage and quality— whether conditions of 
the times are at fault (which they are), or it’.s 
because of pressures brought about fay high- 
cost-per-hour binds, fact is that satisfying 
films have been fewer the last few years. 

Brooks’ YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN is 
very satisfying. Enough said. 

— Cal Beck — 


YOUNG FRANKENSTEIN — cast & credits 
Director; Uei Brooks; prod.; Michael Grus- 
koff; screenplay: Mel Brooks, Gene wilder; 
score: John Morris; makeup: William Tuttle- 
spci fx: Henry Miller, Hal Millar. 

Dr. Frankenstein; Gene Wilder: Monster; Peter 



Boyle; Igor: Marty Feldman; Elizabeth: Mad- 
eline Kahn: Frau Blucher: ctoris Leachman: 
Inga; Terri Garr; Inspector Kemp: Kenneth 
Mars: Herr Falkstein: Richard Haydyn; Blind 
Hermit: Gene Hackman, others; Uam Dunn 
Oscar Beregl, Danny Goldman, Lou Cutell, 
Anne Beesley. Arthur Malet. 

PLOT-IN-BRIEF: 

On being informed he’s heir to the Franken- 
stein estate In Transylvania, Freddie Franken- 
stein (Wilder) goes to take possession hoping 
to restore dignity to the disreputable family 
name. After greeted by hunchbacked Igor, or 
••EyesorS" (Feldman), he arrives at Castle 
Frank' and meets forbidding Frau Blucher 
(Leachman), the housekeeper. Nightmares 
plague Freddie, telling him he cannot escape 
his ancestors' “destiny.” inga (Garr) awakens 
him; they hear a weird Transylvanian lullaby 
played on a violin, and track it down to a 
strange hidden study where they find a violin 
and a burning cigar but no occupant; but Fred- 
die does discover his grandfather’s secret notes 
detailing the “mysteries of life and death.” 

This triggers off a reaction in him, and now 
Freddie desires to do what the original Dr. 

F’ dead in creating life. 

Once he gets all the vital body parts together, 
only a brain is now needed. Igor is sent by Fred- 
die to find one in a nearby medical center; but 
the little hunchback panics, dropping the jar 
with the “good’’ brain, substituting it with 
one labeled, “Abnormal — Do Not Use!" 

The Monster (Boyle) is finally created com- 
plete with scars and. . . zippers' 

After some trouble with the Monster, he is 
subdued: meanwhile Blucher (Leachman) re- 
veals to Freddie that she and his grandfather, 
Victor Frankenstein, had been lovers and that 
the first Monster was really their Joint crea- 
tion — She also confesses she smokes cigars. 
Freddie decides not to destroy the Monster 
upon reading reports of the man whose 
brain was used and that he was capable of af- 
fection and turned violent only when humil- 
iated. Freddie succeeds winning over the Mon- 
ster thru affection, and they establish a friend- 
ship. After a little rehearsing, Freddie believes 
he’s now ready to show the world his success- 
ful creation. He and the Monster make a pub- 
tic appearance on stage dressed In top hat and 
tails, performing "Putting On the Rltz" — ^all 
singing, all dancing. The Monster’s composure 
gets disrupted by an exploding stage light, and 
the audience begins tossing vegetables at him. 
Humiliated, he’s back on the rampage. Inspec- 
tor Kemp (Mars) and the villagers arc after 
him. Elizabeth has been carried off by the 
Monster who "has” her — seven times — and 
Elizabeth’s terror changes to ecstasy. Though 
both are locked together in romance, the 
Monster gets up and leaves abruptly on hear- 
ing the Transylvanian Lullaby — to Elizabeth’s 
dismay. 

Lured by the Lullaby back to the castle, 
the Monster is also back on the operating 
table. Freddy has a brainstorm; the only way 
to save the situation (and themselves) is by 
changing the Monster’s character by transfu- 
sing part of Freddy's qualities into him. 

Just as the Inspector and mad villagers 
break In on the scene, and ready to tear every- 
thing apart, the Monster arises and oratorically 
spellbinds them into awe. Impressed that 
things have turned out all right, the villagers 
leave, convinced that Freddy is a "good guy” 
and that the Monster means it when he says 
that all he wants to do in life from herewith 
is to be a swell fellow and inspire affection. 

. . . Which he does, since no! only has the 
Monster changed during the transfusion-of- 
attributes, he's also passed on his own love- 
making strength to Freddy ! 
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This interview took place during ImagiNations, Rochester's Festi- 
val of World Films, which bestowed a special tribute to George 
Pal. The Festival showed several of Pal's films, including THE WAR 
OF THE WORl.DS, WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE. THE TIME 
MACHINE and 7 FACES OF DR. LAO: Pal also showed several 
original 1 6mm Technicolor print Puppetoons from his personal 
collection. Prior to screening a 35mm Technicolor print of WHEN 
WORLDS COLLIDE (with the spectacular Flooding of Herald 
Square sequence curiously missing). George Pal was given a plaque 
honoring his contributions to the film arts by ImagiNation's Gene 
DePrez (chairman and Festival Director). Richard Gollin (program 
chairman) and Peter Cowie (international program consultant). 

The plaque reads: 

“In grateful tribute to GEORGE PAL. film-maker, animator, 
architect of imagination, who has shown the world to be more 
terrifying than we imagine and more delightful than we dream, 
who has given us splendid images of man at the edge of techno- 
logy, art and ingenuity, reaching to extend his mastery over the 
universe and surviving in triumph — who in his own way has been 
that man. ” 

Following some fifteen minutes of introductions by Messrs. 
DePrez. Gollin and Cowie, George Pal thanked his hosts and 
paid a tribute to the film industry and his millions of fans, con- 
cluding with: 

'T just arrived here an hour ago and I'm full of presents. . . 
thank you very much. May I add just one thing: being a born 
Hungarian — of course. I am an American and very proud of 
it— there are two Hungarians who are on the Film Festival that 
I would like to plug. First there is Miklos Jancso. who has made 
a Hungarian picture which is compared with WAR AND PEACE: 
and the other one is Ernie Kovacs, and he was a good friend— I 
knew him. Thank you very much. ’’ 

Following the screenings. George Pal talked with CoFona 
variety of subjects. . . . 


WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE: 

New York gradually disappears under a deluge. The world is 
about to end. Depicted below Is Gotham's Herald Square area. 
Building at left is now Korvette's dept' store: to the right, atop 
Crawford’s, is the McAlpIn Hotel, scene of many SFantasy 


At 69 years of age George Pal has been a solid SFantasist for most 
of his colorfully active and productive life. Some of today's great- 
est animators and names in the film industry, such as Ray Harry- 
hausen, have been associated with him. Pal's SFantasy film repu- 
tation is now legendary, backed by over 38 years of puppeteering 
and animation experience that started in his native Hungary. In 
1940 he went to Hollywood and started producing the now clas- 
sical "Puppetoons" which won him in 1943 a Special Academy 
Award for "the development of novel methods and techniques." 
Later he produced many outstanding feature films, among them 
such classics as THE WAR OF THE WORLDS and THE TIME 
MACHINE. 

This exclusive interview with George Pal was created especially 
for CoF by Fred von Bernewitz whose own credentials encom- 
pass the authorship and editing of "The Mad Magazine Checklist," 
and as film editor of several Robert Downey features (CHAFED 
ELBOWS, BABO 73, etc.) plus many other theatrical, industrial 
and TV films. 



A scene from one of George Pal's PUPPETOOISIS. 


CoF: When yon began your career in 
films, how did you happen to choose the 
“special effects "field? 

PAL: Well, I have to go really 'way back, 
where it started, because my whole 
family — my father, mother, grandfa- 
ther, grandmother and uncles and aunts 
— they were all on the stage in one 
form or another in Budapest. And of 
course I was rebelling; 1 didn't want to 
be an actor or a singer or a piano-player, 
so 1 decided to become an architect. I 
did graduate as an architect but when I 
got my diploma there was no work in 
Hungary for an architect. Consequently, 
i started to do something else. I drew 
pretty good and started to make ani- 
mated cartoons, but pretty soon these 
cartoons weren't enough — it was too 
flat for me, so I devised a technique 
which 1 called “Puppetoons.” which 
basically has the same principle as a car- 
toon except that instead of making a 
drawing 1 made a puppet and shot one 
frame and changed the puppet's head 
and shot another frame. 

You see, the Puppeloon technique 
is basically this: for instance, if you say 
“Yes,'' that takes probably nine differ- 


ent heads — one, the mouth is closed, the 
next one it's a little bit more open, the 
next more and more and more, and so 
on. But it's very time-con.suming, you 
take this head and put it on the puppet 
and shoot one frame, then you take that 
head off and you put another head on 
and shoot another frame and once you 
repeat this procedure 24 times you have 
exactly one second of film. 

CoF: How did you get the technique so 
that it was usable at all? The patience 
and the time consumed must hare been 
exhausting! 

PAL: Well. I had very patient people who 
worked with me. 

CoF: Hare you been able to speed this 
process up in any wav.' 

PAL: No. it's really hand-made film, just 
like cartoons are hand-made. Paramount 
had brought me out to this country, 
thank God. and I made lots of Puppetoon: 
for them, but after a while it wasn't 
enough to make these shorts. I wanted 
to do live-action pictures and wanted to 
use my experience in special-effects and 
stop-motion and things like that. My 
first live-action picture was. . . actually 


1 made two films together — THE 
GREAT RUPERT with Jimmy Durante, 
who still thinks that’s his best picture, 
but unfortunately it wasn't quite as suc- 
cessful as others — and DESTINATION 
MOON. 

CoF: Back on the Puppetoons, when you 
were changing the heads, for instance, 
how did you make sure that they were 
each aligned properly? 

PAL: We had all kinds of registration 
pins which were the stabilizing factors. 
CoF: How about the one with the truck 
that flew through the air — how did you 
keep it from swinging? 

PAL: Well, there are wires, but the wires 
are regstered. so it’s very much con- 
trolled. The wire, natur^ly, you don't 
see. 

CoF: How about in THE WAR OF THE 
WORLDS, where you can’t see the wires 
at all. like in the scenes where the ma- 
chines are moving out of the pit'.? 

PAL; Welt, there is so much smoke and 
other thing; going on in a scene like thai. 
There is something interesting there, that 
in DESTINATION MOON we had a 
gmble — the lights and the inside of the 
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A rare shot — on the set of DESTINATION MOON with George Pal. 
spaceship all turned together with the 
camera, the whole set and the camera 


turned together. The actors did some- 
times wear wires, but everybody’s look- 
ing for vertical wires; you don't realize 
that the camera was sideways and the 
wires are horizontal. .' . no one looks for 
horizontal wires! 

CoF: Have the techniques involving 
wires like that changed much over the 
years? 

PAL: Yes, the wires are much better 
than they used to be; we used to have to 
ase piano wire. Tlie materials have 
changed for the better but the techniques 
are the same. Of course, there have been 
many improvements in back-projection 
and front-projection, too, and many 
things that make it much easier today 
than even twenty years ago. The new 
“fast” film is wonderful, too — we can 
shoot practically in normal room light. 
CoF: How many Puppetoons wereyou 
able to make each year? 

PAL: We had a kind of schedule: six 
weeks of preparation, six weeks of shoot- 
ing, six weeks of post-production. . . 
something like that, but it was staggered. 
We made about six or seven a year. Six, 

I think, was the most. Usually we made 
only three or four. Altogether, counting 
the ones 1 made in Europe, I’ve made 
about 200 Puppetoons. We made some- 
thing like 40 for Paramount. 

CoF: Was there any studio control over 
them? 

PAL: No. it was just economics — it cost 
between SI5.000 to S30.000 to make 
each one. And later they became more 


expensive, the costs kept going higher 
and higher, and the income was the 
same. I don't think theatres pay any 
more even today than they did 35/40 
years ago for a short. They just drove us 
out of business, the attitude of the thea- 
tres and the attitude of the unions who 
meantime wanted higher and higher 
prices and we just couldn't cope with 
it. So we made the last one in 1947. 
CoF: Does Paramount still own the 
Puppetoons^ 

PAL: No. an outfit in Los Angeles, they 
bou^t them from Paramount some 
years ago — National Telefilm Associates. 
CoF: It was so good to see the audiences 
reacting to the Ptpperoons that were 
shown here at ImagiNations. The kids 
were laughing, the audience response was 
so real, so spontaneous and so nice to 
see after all these years. 

PAL: Yes. and they seemed to respond 
to the same spots that they responded 
to 30 years ago. Except a few spots they 
responded more than they used to. 

CoF: How did you come to do the 
TOOL BOX Puppetoon in 197 T’ 

PAL: Chuck Jones asked me if 1 would 
do something for his TV show “The Cur- 
iosity Shop.” We decided to do TOOL 
BOX as a ballet without any faces. We 
had lots of discussions as to whether we 
should put faces on the tools and give 
expressions, and I thought, well, let's let 
the “behavior” of the tools determine 
which one is the boy-tool and which one 
the girl-tool, and what they do. what 
their characteristics are. and etc., and 
you can do it. I think we proved it. didn’t 


we? Those were real tools, not puppets! 
Cob: Yes, we think it was a really beau- 
tiful film. Wereyou ever interested in 
working with Walt Disney? 

PAL: We were very good friends, and he 
asked me many times to come over and 
I just didn’t feel like it at the time — pro- 
bably I should have. 

CoF: What did he want you to work on? 
PAL: There was nothing in particular — 
his was like any major studio; he .said 
work on anythingyou want, science-fic- 
tion. whatever. I had 20,000 LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA, but Paramount 
wouldn’t make it; they would say. who 
the hell is interested in an old submarine, 
you know? You see, after DESTINA- 
TION MOON. 1 wanted to go back that 
way instead of the future, and 1 had it 
and Paramount .said “No!” They said, 
make an “atomic submarine” film. I 
said no. I’m interested in 20.000 
LEAGUES. 1 worked about two weeks 
with a writer trying to make an atomic 
submarine sttwy and I gave up. And then 
Disney called me, Walt Disney himself, 
and just to tell you how nice a person 
he was, he said: “George, there’s some- 
body here with the ri^ts to 20 000 
LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA and I 
recall that you were interested in it — I 
won’t buy it unless you tell me that you 
are not going to do it.” I told him. 

“God bless you, Walt, go ahead and 
do it because Paramount won’t make 
it.” And he did the same film that we 
had. The only difference was that he 
spent about S4-million on it and my 
budget was SI. -million — and still Para- 
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mount wouldn't make it! Isn’t that 
idiotic, though? And Disney's film was 
very good. He told me that he had a 
sequence with the octopus that he didn't 
like, the way it turned out. and he re- 
did it at a cost of 5400,000 extra! 

That's the kind of person he was. He 
didn't mind spending the extra money 
to do it ri^t. Of course he had the 
money to do it. but he felt it should 
be done right. 

CoF: Some people have been spreading 
stories that Disney was a inoney-gmbber. 
PAL; Not at all. just the opposite, in my 
experience anyway. He was always try- 
ing to do what he thought was the best. 
When I came over just with a bag of pup- 
pets from Europe, I got acquainted with 
him and he helped me all the time. 1 
didn’t know very much then and needed 
all the help 1 could get. He was very 
unselfish. Many people today are telling 
some bad stories about Walt, but I can- 
not tell a bad story about him. . . I’m 
sorry, but he was really very nice, a 
wonderful person. 

CoF: It 's just possible that Walt Disney 's 
experience back in the 2920’s, where 
Walter I.antz had grabbed the Oswald 
Rabbit character away from him. had so 
hardened Disney to being sure that he 
owned all the rights to anything he pro- 
duced that he gave off an acquisitive 
impression: this may have later promp- 
ted stories of his fanatical protective- 
ness. 

PAL: Well, 1 was really nobody at that 
time; I just had these Puppetoons that 
1 had started to make and he was inter- 
ested all the time. Either 1 called him or 
he called me to say. “Let’s have lunch." 


And we would have lunch. He was smo- 
king like a chimney and 1 would say. 

“Why do you smoke so much, 

Walt?” But he kept on smoking, and 
that was unfortunately his downfall. 

He was practically a chain-smoker. 

CoF: Wc know that you worked with 
Rav Harn’hausen in the early days of 
the Puppetoons. Were you very close 
with him '.’ 

PAL: Oh, yes, we worked together for 
many years on the Puppetoons. and we re 
still close friends. We've always wanted to 
work again, but somehow never make it. 

I have something that we should do to- 
gether. then 1 find out he is busy, and if 
he has something. I am busy, so. . . 

CoF: Did you ever work with Lester 
Bryan'.’ 

PAL: Just a very short time, just before 
he passed away, on a couple of Puppet- 
oons in the 1940’s. 

CoF: And Walt Chang and Gene Warren'i 
You worked with them on several fea- 
tures. 

PAL; Oh yes. THE TIME MACHINE 
and several others. Gene Warren has a little 
studio and 1 think he merged with Cas- 
cade now. And Wah Chang. . . I think 
he's making educational films now. 

CoF: Rinceyou 've spent so much of your 
career in special effects, spectacular vis- 
uals and science-fiction, how do you feel 
about people like Stanley Kubrick and 
Dniglas Trumbull who just dive in. never 
having made a film like that before, 
and become super-successful with a fu- 
turistic film? 

PAL; 1 feel. . . the more the merrier! 

I think it’s wonderful, especially Kubrick 
who is one of the very greatest talents 


of the motion picture business. . . I feel 
very good about it. 

CuF: Of course. Kubrick .obviously has 
a boundless imagination, but does it 
boil down simply to the money angle — 
that if you have enough money, the 
producer or director can just hire all the 
people he needs to do whatever he is 
not experienced in '.’ 

PAL; Yes, an actually 2001 : A SPACE 
ODYSSEY was a very expensive film. I 
think he really got acquainted with 
special effects through that picture, and 
he learned a great deal. 

CoF: Seeing it 211 years later. WDF\ 
WORLDS COLIJDF seems ven.> stiff 
and motionless: there 's very little cam- 
era movement. Even given the acting. I 
guess we 're used to more "cuts " now. 

The steady shot. held, gradually began 
to amuse the audience at /inagiNations. 
PAL: Actually, you could take this pic- 
ture and improve it tremendously just 
by re-cutting the timing of it. It's just 
that taste changes so much, now some- 
body says something and the music goes 
“Vrooomm”. . . 

CoF: In the last shot of WHEN WORLDS 
COLLIDE, the pan away from the space- 
ship to the landscape. I thought / saw 
things that looked like artificial 
stmetions, remnants of another civilta- 
tion. IVa^ this intended? 

PAL; Well, not really. We wanted to do 
a sequel, there is a sequel: AFTER 
WORLDS COLLIDE. I convinced Para- 
mount that we should make it. but it 
just never materialized. Actually, the 
.sequel is almost as good as the original. 

But that last shot was just for size, a 
“dummy” shot: it's not supposed to 



Assemblying the great space ark and readying to depart from a doomed Earth in WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE. 















WAR OF THE WORLDS. 

PAL: Yes, he had a contract with them; 
it was either Mate or John Farrow. 

CoF: How about Giesley BonesteU. do 
you ever see him? 

PAL: Oh. he’s still working; he must be 
in his 80s. He’s still very active. 

CoF: Can you tell us anything about 
THE CONQUEST OF SPA CE? We all 
know it turned out badly. Were you 
forced to add a love interest to it, or 
what? 

PAL: Well, it’s just — how can 1 put it — 
one of those things. . . once in a while 
you get cornered and nothing works out 
at all. 

CoF: That was your last film at Para- 
mount? 

PAL: Yes, and that was one of the rea- 
sons, among others. 

CoF: In THE TIME MA CHINE, you 
changed the character of Weena from 
what she was in the book — she became 
a very voluptuous girl. . . 

PAL; Ha. ha — that wasn’t bad, was it? 
I’ll tell you what happened there. We 
shot certain things with Yvette Mim- 
ieux which were rather candid, and that 
was her first film, you know, and the 
scenes that we shot at the beginning 
which were supposed to be at the end 
of the story we had to re-shoot when 
the film was over befcause she had 


learned so much during the shooting 
that her performance was totally differ- 
ent. She’s a very ambitious girl and very 
nice to work with. 

CoF: Did you have any “books" in 
mind when, at the end of TIME MA- 
CHINE, Rod Taylor takes three books 
off the shelf to take back in the future? 
Or Hws it. as Alan Young said, “What 
would you take?" 

PAL: Really, that is the way 1 feel and 
I change it all the time. I leave the chal- 
lenge to the individual. It's a hard deci- 
sion to make if you would be in that 
predicament. And the books which 1 
had in mind at that time when I posed 
the question to myself are not the same 
books I would take today. And tomor- 
row 1 mi^t take another three books. 

It was purposely designed that way, and 
1 would like to keep it that way. 

CoF: Have vou ever thought of a sequel 
to THE TIME MACHINE or DR. LAO? 
PAL; Yes, yes — 1 would have, but we 
just never got to it at MGM. We had very 
difficult times with just the changing 
of management. 1 would have loved to 
make a sequel having the Time Traveler 
go back in time, or — there was a great 
sequence which you missed, it just 
didn’t fit in our plot — to go back to 
the same place and then go further into 
the future when the crabs took over. 


Yvette Mimieux and Rod Taylor in 
THE TIME MACHINE. 


be in the film because we had a better 
sequence for the end. Somebody was 
supposed to go out and test the atmos- 
phere; will it work or will it not, like in 
the book. But we put in this shot to 
show what the landscape is going to lodv 
like, just made a quick sketch and photo- 
graphed it. And the studio was so anxious 
to preview the picture that they showed 
it with that dummy shot. Well, the pre- 
view was very successful, unfortunately, 
and they said. “No. forget it. ship it— 
it’s good enou^ !’’ — and we were heart- 
broken betiause we wanted to make a 
very suspenseful ending to it and have 
the cast walk out into a very beautiful 
miniature of that painting, but what 
were we going to do? It was a very good 
preview. Of course, this was 22 years 
ago and it didn't look as bad then as it 
looks today. 

CoF: Were there any sequences shot for 
the film that were left out? 

PAL: No, this is the way it was origin- 
ally. 

CoF: And it u’as a project that Cecil B. 
DeMille had considered? 

PAL: Yes, in 1 934 he had Paramount 
buy the property, but he never got into 
it any further. In fact, I made two of 


his pictures. DeMille had also bought 
THE WAR OF THE WORLDS originally. 
And this is funny — 1 remember it was 
the third day of shooting, when sudden- 
ly the head of the legal department 
comes in and says, “George, we have to 
stop production — we don't own the 
copyri^ts to the book!" But. fortuna- 
tely. the H.G. Wells Estate was very 
kind and said they would give us the 
permission. 

CoF: WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE has 
such clean surfaces, so much polish in 
the visuals. Is that a studio style or was 
it Mate's choice or Bonestell’s? 

PAL: Partly, yes. That was actually my 
first “studio" film. 1 had made THE 
GREAT RUPERT and DESTINATION 
MOON independently, back-to-back 
while WORLDS COLLIDE was done for 
Paramount and certain studio polishes 
do show up, 1 think, since some of 
their own f>eople worked with me on 
the film. I wasn’t really sure how studios 
worked; 1 was a kind of babe-in-the- 
woods. and so I went along with them 
on which way this or that should be 
done. 

CoF: Did they assign Riidoph Mate to 
you, then? 
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Right: Dr. Lao (Tony Rand^' 
all) confers with George Pal 
on the set of 7 FACES OF DR. 
LAO. Bottom: Spaceman in 
DESTINATION MOON. Below; 
Weena (Yvette Mimieux) swept 
away by a doting IMorlock. Pro-- 
ving: more lox and weiners go 
great together. 
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Rod Taylor overcomes fuel, traffic and towaway problems by ioomingoff in his super runabout in THE TIME MACHINE. 


It was very beautiful. . . I can just see Rod 
Taylor and Yvette Mimieux, just the 
two of them there, go in there where 
the crabs are and the ocean is flat and 
doesn’t move any more and the sun is 
hot all the time. I think we could have 
developed a very interesting story of the 
loneliness of these two people. 

CoF: Is there any possibility that this 
could still happen? 

PAL: The trouble is just like with AFTER 
WORLDS COLLIDE, which a very, very 
good book, where somehow or other we 
just never made it. We also entertained 
the idea to make a sequel to DR. LAO. 

We had one good core of a story that has 
Dr. Lao going behind the Iron Curtain. 

A good story there, but just blocked out. 
And it was good since it had pcJitical 
significance at the same time, and social 
significance. 

CoF: How do you feel about making 
films with social or political statements? 
PAL: Well, practically any film has 
something to say. every good film at 
least. I’m sure that THE TIME MACHINE 
had a lot to say. but I don’t think people 
realize it; you don’t hit them with a club. 
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It had a lot to say about a man who was 
born into the wrong century and he 
wasn’t happy about it; he was a man who 
hated war and wanted to know if we 
would discontinue it. And DR. LAO had 
something to say; Dr. Lao came to town 
and he changed every person in town. 
Good films have something to say. I don't 
know yet how audiences will react to 
DOC SAVAGE, but I’ quite certain it will 
have something to say. And actually 
science-fiction films probably have, on 
an average, more to say than any other 
type of fiction. 

CoF: Was Tony Randall your choice for 
DR. LAO? 

PAL: No, I wanted Peter Sellers but 
MGM had Randall under contract which 
made Sellers’ price S50,000 more than 
for Randall. TTie studio was adamant and 
I lost. 

CoF: Perhaps we all did. Actually, I 
thought that Randall was superb in the 
seven roles, but considering the fact that, 
in New York City at least, DR. LAO had 
minimal distribution — / saw it for the 
first time here at ImagiNations — / would 
think that Sellers ’ name would have 


allowed the picture more play and it 
could have made much more money, 
more than compensating for the extra 
$ 50 , 000 . 

PAL: Yes, and all of my pictures have 
made a profit at the boxoffice — some 
more than others — except for DR. LAO. 
But even that came so close that the sale 
to TV put it into the “profit” column. 
CoF: That is really incredible! With 
your track record, the studios still give 
you a hard time on financing! Some- 
thing is really wrong with the present 
system if losers can keep turning out 
films and people like you can ’t. 

PAL: It is sad, but we can only keep 
trying. 


(To be concluded in the next issue. In 
Part Two, George Pal bounces back 
with DOC SAVAGE.) 



KOLCHAK: 

The night Stalher 

HowtheTVshow is surviving; and 

a chat with Darren Me Gavin . 

Plus; secondly feature . An interview 
with the original Hight Stalher 
Barry (VAMPIRE) Atwater. 
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Above: Si 


Oakland as Vincenzo, editor-in-chief of 


major Chicago daily, lecturing Carl Kolchak (Darren McGavit 


KOLCHAK; THE NIGHT 
STALKER — 

How It’s Surviving, plus a Chat 
with DARREN McGAVlN . . . 

KOLCHAK: THE NIGHT STALKER 
may very well have survived last season's 
upheaval because it is a horror series 
that tries to be a little humorous. And 
don’t confuse its attempts at comedy 
with “camp. ” 

“Camp" has become a popular pur- 
suit in recent years, spoofing nostalgia 
with a straight and innocent face. But 
in KOLCHAK, there is a deliberate 
effort not to take the chills too serious- 
ly. perhaps a safeguard against anti- 
violence reactionaries. 

'Vhatever the reasoning, horror 
stories have a vast audience, particularly 
on college campuses. SFantasy flicks 
on iate-niglit TV draw good ratings. It 
therefore seemed logical to ABC-TV 
programmers last summer to offer a 
series featuring a monster-of-the-week 
on Friday night in the final hour of 
prime-time — from 10 to 1 1 p.m. 

When the original NIGHT STALKER 
was shown several seasoas ago. it drew 
one of the highest ratings of any movie 
ever made for TV. The show seemed to 
have a built-in following going into the 
new season. But the early returns in 
September indicated the following was 
small. In its first weeks. KOLCHAK was 
doing poorly in the ratings: it was a com- 
bination of various factors which were 
at fault. 

ITarren .McGavin (who also owns a 
chunk of the action ) said the network 


was partially to blame because it didn't 
want to give up air time to promote the 
show. Darren said: 

“They didn’t want to give up valuable 
prime-time minutes to promote the show. 
They were more interested in selling 
commercial air time." 

But there were other problems. Hie 
lO-1 1 spot on Friday ni^t has never 
been the most popular time slot in prime- 
time. In fact, it has been more of a 
death row, or. as Darren preferred to 
call it, “It’s the armpit of the world. 
Everybody dies in that hour, on all 
networks." 

Darren’s point is quite valid. Rarely 
has a show been successful in that period, 
althoii^ “Police Woman" has been 
holding on with acceptable ratings on 
NBC. CBS long ago gave up and in recent 
years has delegated 9-1 1 on Fridays to 
feature films, usually in butchered-up 
shape. 

To compound KOLCHAK’S problem 
at the start of the season. ABC came up 
with an ineffective schedule for Fridays. 
“Kodiak.” starting off the ni^t, proved 
to be a contagioas disaster. Its poor 
ratings early in the evenings affected 
later shows. “Texas Wheelers" lasted 
only four weeks; “The Six Million 
Dollar Man." a hit the previous season, 
was suffering from poor ratings, and 
KOLCH.AK — at the tail end of the 
night — took the worst licking of all. 
Something started happening though, 
and KOLCHAK’S ratings have been 
going steadily upward. 

This increase in audience Interest 
saved the series from mid-season cancel- 


lation. Now, the network feels it will 
do even better leading off Friday nights 
at 8. although the competition gets 
rougher: NBC’s “Sanford and Son” and 
“Chico" combine for the highest rated 
hour on TV during the week. CBS is 
now coming in with a new series Fridays 
at 8. an Oriental detective show titled 
KHAN, replacing PLANET OF THE 
APES. 

“We’re not going tq make any major 
changes for the new time period." Dar- 
ren revealed. “We talked about it. but 
feel we’re doing well with our audien- 
ces now. Young people enjoy the fun 
and games.” 

Darren continued: 

‘KOLCHAK isn’t really a pure horror 
show, although it deals with man-killing 
monsters and creatures every week. You 
can’t do a ‘horror show' on network 
time. They (the networks) don't want 
to scare people out of their pants. The 
networks' attitude is a sort of concession 
to pressure groups. 

It s interesting what’s happening 
between networks, pressure groups and 
the FCC. The networks are always con- 
cerned about being accused of excessive 
violence and influencing evildoers. So 
what we try to do is keep the suspense, 
and at the same time I try to stay funny. 
Hopefully, we will have more humor 
now because well be on at an earlier 
time. But. of course, that depends on 
the writing.’’ 

Scripts, according to McGavin, are a 
major problem. There are times, he dis- 
closed. when production on some epi- 
sodes is done from scripts as soon as they 
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come off the mimeograph machines — 
while the ink is still wet. 

“We’re not like other action-dramas. 
You can dust off old scripts and feed 
them to other shows, but you can’t re- 
write an old ‘Cannon’ for us as you can 
for ‘Mannix,’ ‘Barnaby Jones’ or ‘Harry 
O.’” 


THE NIGHT STALKER 
IS ALIVE 
AND LIVING IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
An Interview with the star of the 
Original NIGHT STALKER. 

Barry Atwater 

As a veteran actor who had already racked 
up a considerable record in numerous films 
and TV dramas, Bany Atwater suddenly 
achieved overni^t fame as The Vampire Who 
Threatened to Destroy Las Vegas in the first 
and original THE NIGHT STALKER. In this 
special CoF Interview, created by Richard E. 
Werft, Jr., Barry Atwater ventures deep 
behind-the-scenes concerning the creation of 
STALKER — but, more importantly, he also 
reveals himself as a very articulate and highly 
aware individual with a very sensitive and 
sensible insight about filmmaking, acting as 
a career and about the world around him. 

CoF: Do you remember the first big break 
that brought you into films? 

BA: Yes — I worked in a student film at 

UCLA. The film got an Academy Award and 
the right notoriety; the aura around the 
Award was enough to get me an agent and 
some parts. [ couldn't act my way out of a 
paper bag at the time, but it didn’t matter. 
CoF: Did they approach you for THE 
NIGHT STALKER with you specifically in 
mind? 

BA: I'm not sure how tliat came about. 

Someone may have suggested me to Dan 
(“Dark Shadows") Curtis. 1 think he looked 
up my picture in the Academy directory. He 


was interested and called up my agent. I 
went to the studio. 1 brought some pictures 
with me and he looked at one shot 1 brou^t 
and he said, “That’s it! That’s the one!” 

CoF: How did you feel about doing NIGHT 
STALKER ? Was it hard for you to enter 
into the mood of playing a fiend, a vampire? 
BA: No, not at all. We all have all sorts of 

feelings inside us: everybody. All we have to 
do is simply let go and the feeling comes out. 
That’s what acting’s about — just letiing go. 
not suppressing or repressing or criticizing or 
censoring ourselves. 

CoF: How did you go about preparing for 
your role as Janos Skorzcny the vampire? Did 
you stand in front of the mirror and decide 
on which facial expressions wouid be suitable? 
BA; No. 1 cannot control that, ljust let 
that happen. 

CoF: How did you feci about interpreting, 
about getting into the character? 

BA: 1 fell he was very lonely. He has no 


friends. He's all alone, so he doe.sn’t talk to 
people. I’m sure he’s not a happy man, but 
he’s stuck. He's like a heroin addict: he’s stuck. 
And I took that attitude. I’ve never taken 
heroin and never intend to, but what I heard 
about it is that a guy has to have it. If Skor- 
zeny didn’t have blood, what would happen 
to him? It must be really hell not to have 
blood. So, I simply took the absolute neces- 
sity to have blo^, and if I have to kill people. 
I’m ‘‘sorry.’’ I don’t want to kill anyone. I 
don’t gel kicks by killing people. 1 simply 
have to have it. And if people don't under- 
stand it. it’s not my fault — and they chase 
me and they do awful things to me and they 
shoot bullets at me and I’m furious with them. 
CoF: Do you regret not having any speaking 
lines? 

BA: No, 1 was very glad — very, very ^ad 

there were no speaking lines. Because I think 
as soon as the vampire opens his mouth and 
starts to talk, he becomes an ordinary human 
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being: an actor saying silly lines. And I think 
that was a brilliant idea of theirs not to have 
the vampire say a word. 

CoF: Htoy all of the hissing and growling 
overdiihhed. 

BA: No. this is what happened: Sometimes 

when they shoot they use an Atriflex camera 
which makes a lot of noise. It's a hand-held 
camera. In the end. where the sunlight comes 
in and I try to go up the stairs and the sun- 
light hits me and finally I fall, and Kolchak 
kills me with a stake — alt that was shot with 
an Arriflex which made a terrible racket. So, 
all the noises had to be dubbed. We wnt into 
an adjacent sound stage and I tried to go 
throu^ the business to make it as consistent 
as possible with the hissing and the growling 
and the snarling to cover that sequence where 
they were using the noisy Aniflex camera. 
CoF: You were the co-siar of the most sue- 
essful inade-for-TV movie. To what do you 
attribute your personal effectiveness in THE 
NIGHT STALKER? 

BA: That’s due to the way it was photo- 

graphed and the way it was cut. I’m not 
tiying to give false modesty. I think if you 
like films it's important for you to know 
what it is in the film that makes you like it, 
so you can appreciate it all the more. There 
are a lot of things to watch in the film aside 
from the actors. You watch the way the shot’: 
done — how it’s cut, the camera an^e. Those 
are the things in a film that can really be 
exciting as film. The way it was cut and edited 
together. In THE NIGHT STALKER you 
would be watching scene A and hearing the 
dialogue and sound from scene A. As you got 
to the end of that, we would suddenly hear 
the sound from scene B — then the visual 
would switch to scene B. This kind of over- 
lapping — it would pull us through, rather than 
jerk, jerk, jerk like that. It would kind of ease 
us throu^ into the next sequence and make 
the pacing go very much faster. It's a neat 
technique and it's exciting to watch. It feels 
good to watch. 

CoF: Could you describe the general make- 
up they used on you? 

BA: The eyebrows — little bitty scissors 

were used to cut out all die hair underneath 
here and then a lot of goop was pul on them 
and they were brou^t out and turned up 
on the ends. Full.'complete contact lenses 
were used for the bloodshot part. There's a 
’’mildly" bloodshot and a "heavily" blood- 
shot set, so there were two sets of contact 
lenses, and then the fangs and then a wig 
with black hair. 

CoF: How was that sequence filmed where 
you ran that man out the window on an upper 
floor? 

BA: That was shot in the administration 

building of the Sam Goldwyn Studios and 
they replaced the window and used sugar for 
0ass. They can make a pane out of sugar. It 
breaks, but it doesn’t have veiy sharp, needle- 
like fractures. And they erected on the ground 
below a great big air pillow. It must have been 
maybe six feet high. It was inflated with 
blowers. And then the stuntman inside look 
a running jump, dived through the window 
and turned and tumbled and twisted as he 
fell three stories onto the cushion below. The 
window you saw from the inside of the buil- 


ding was on a set. The outside w 
building altogether. 

CoF: Do you think it made a statement 


brough t up in Denver, Colorado in a very 
squve. Republican, Protestant .society. And 
all this stuff was where you wouldn’t 


about society when the police forced Kolchak Ihink about it. much less talk about it. But 
to get out of town? 

Sure it did, and it's a statement that I 
Ihink most of us believe as being certainly 
possible. It’s a weird thing. I just read a book 
called ‘‘Centennial’’ about the year 1874 and 
about the big centennial exposition in Phila- 
delphia. And it 

S. Grant, who was a very inept man — had 
business ever being president. And the corrup- 
tion was so thick throughout the whole gov- 
ernment that it made me Ihink. "Well. . . Wat- 
ergate’s really nothing new. Why should we be 
really uptight about it? It’s been going 


knew about it. Now we're all saying out 
loud what we're thinking in our heads. And I 
think this is marvelous. I think we're being 
honest and I think when we’re honest we’ll 
be healthy. When we start lying, then we get 
sick. 

the second term of Ulysses CoF: What advice would you give to some- 
one who wants to become an actor, and 
would you recommend the profession? 

IN: No. If you want to become an actor, 

nothing in God’s will can keep you from be- 
coming an actor. Nobody can recommend 
that you be or not be. If you w ant to be, you 


for at least a hundred years, or probably before win be. You cannot help youwelf. You will 


that." But we want to believe the best of 
ourselves and the best of our country — about 
George Washington and the cherry tree and 
all that sort of stuff. So. when it docs happen 
we’re always sort of shocked and horrified. 
And yet. in THE NIGHT STALKER, with 
that undercurrent of corruption, it really 
didn’t .surprise us a heck of a lot. 

CoF: I know THE NIGHT STALKER was 
a very serious drama, but between lakes did 
you like to break the tension with some 
humor? 


be, becau.se you must be. You must be. . 
die. It occured to me not long ago that acting 
is really an athletic activity and it wouldn’t be 
far out to have acting as part of the Olympics 
because an actor really u.scs his body. You 
have to move. You have to feel. And I think 
one of the reasons athletes can make very good 
actors is because they already know how to 
move. They already know how to respond 
physically. If you can’t do it physically you 
do it with words, but the words stand for a 
physical action. If I .say, ‘‘Come here,” what 


BA: No. not especially. I don't horse around I'm really wanting to do is reach out and grab 

comedy picture I will, be- you and puli you here. So, I've simply us^ 


cause it keeps up the fun ambience. But if 
a serious film and I start to horse around or 
someone else starts to horse around, then this 
is bad. because it breaks the mood. You 
really have to keep that going, because it’s 
very tenuous and it can slip away if you’re 
not careful. You have to really concentrate: 
before you go into the set to take your place, 
you walk from tlie dressing room to the set. 

.And I have to say to myself, where am I, what 
am I doing — because I’ve gotten out of it. So 
I have to walk back into it. What do I need, 
what do I want, what values do I have, what 
do I care about, what do I dislike, what do 1 
admire, hate, respect, and so on. The whole 
inside has to go. 

CoF: If they re-made DRACULA and did 
it according to the book, do you have any 
ambition to portray the famous Count, the 
classic Vampire? 

BA: No way, no way. Look. DRACULA 

was written in 1898. That style of presenta- 
tion of a story is old hat for us now. We really 
know it’s a classic when we see it. In the recent report of his death was made public. So, 
version with Palance, we’ve had it — we've really Kolchak. . . beware! 
had it. So, we cannot go and keep doing that Interviewed by Richard E. Werfl. Jr. 

over and over and over again. Here's what hap- 
pened: take THE EXORCIST — you see, that • » * 

is where we are now — where DRACULA was 
when it came out with Lugosi in the early 
30's. it .scared the heck out of us. and so did 
the first FRANKENSTEIN. Now. today in 
1974, it’s THE EXORCIST that’s scaring 
people and making them sick. We cannot go 
back from the level of THE EXORCIST in 
term.s of story, of treatment, of realism and 
honesty and candor. We’re doing things, .say- 
ing things and we’re admitting things that we 
never did before. We are far more honest and 
candid a people than we ever were. I remem- 
ber when sex movies started showing in 
theatres I couldn’t believe it, because I was 


the words in place of an action: but I mean that 
action in^de me when I say the words, and 
that's what turns it on — the meaning, the 
intention. I mean it. . . all of me means it. 

CoF: Do you ever feel the urge to write, 
direct and produce a film onyourown? 

BA: Yes, I would like to do that. That's a 

very exciting medium. It's the most exciting 
for me. Kenneth Clark said in his CIVILIZA- 
TION that he felt that the most culturally 
representative aspect of this century would 
be the motion picture rather than architec- 

CoF: Do you ever think of the degree of 
immortality you achieve by having yourself 
recorded on film? 

BA: What good does it do? When I’m 

dead. I'm dead. 


THE NIGHT STALKER made the above 
statement in Los Angeles, a little over ^vo 
years after the first unofficial documentary 
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A STAR TREK Album — George Takei (left) 
and Nichelle Nichols (right). Below; Leonard 
Nimoy, William Shatner and James Doohan. 


OeForrest Kelley (left) and Walter Koenig (right). 
STAR TREK'S spectacular syndicated success 
has made its rebirth certain: Gene Roddenberry 
has just lately announced a feature film version 
in the works and a new TV series as practically 
inevitable for around late 1966. 




udrui wnmarx stars as Lisa, one ot trie bizarre characters of Poe s phantasmagoric world in SPECTRE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Mohy Quandour wrote, produced and directed this Cintel Films presentation, originally intended for release by the now 
defunct Cinerama Releasing company but now being readied for distribution under American-International. 
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THE TOWERING INFERNO: Rescue helicopter and a breeches bouy are used to rescue people trapped by a catastrophic 
holocaust in the world's tallest skyscraper. Left: An explosion interrupts a battle between Richard Chamberlain and two 
hotel guests in a fight to commandeer the cable bouy. 
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AbL-ivsWide world Special: THE WEREWOLF OF WOODSTOCK- he sold his howl for rock 'n growl. 
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FUMKENSrEiN 

at large 



The following reviews are not necessarily CoF's 
final opinion or evaluaiion, and. especially in 
the case of “Short Takes,’’ do nor preclude 
other assessments that may appear in forth- 
coming issues on the same titles. 


TELEVISION — 1 973-74 


“Television reviewing is completely inane.” 
says film critic Andrew Sarris. adding, “but 
television criticism is an exciting new area to 
explore because of its power to change our 
minds.” 

But who’s to argue? Most tv movies are 
only soporific reworkings of the same material 
in apparently endless variations, a favorite be- 
ing a family, or group of people setting out in 
a camper, and arriving at an isolated area for 
a confrontation with an unknown menace 
(MANEATER, TERROR ON THE BEACH). 

People have been trapped everywhere from 
elevators to islands (KILLDOZER) to lunar 
modules (HOUSTON, WE’VE GOT A PROB- 
LEM). Qockwork commercials arrive at pre- 
dictable intervals, forcing writers to distort 
their material to fit the tedium of the medium. 

12,000 injuries and fatalities a year are 
traced to flourocaibon propellants in aerosol 
spray cans, hustled heavily on tv along with 
high ash content cat food which causes kid- 
ney infections and usually death in male cats. 
Not content with the mere depiction of rape 
(CRY RAPE), muggings and murder iISN’T 
IT SHOCKING?, MURDER AND THE COM- 
PUTER), television is now literally killing 
pets and people in their homes. 

The toots of this behavior were examined 
in “The Killer Instinct.” (12/2/73) the debut 
of David Wolper’s PRIMAL M.AN series for 
ABC. Staged footage of prehistoric man was 
filmed in the Mohave Desert and then inter- 
cut with contemporary Stanford studies in 
aggression. John Chambers, of PLANET OF 
THE APES, devised the Neanderthal/Homo 
Erectus makeup for a tribe headed by monster 
actor Janos Prohaska. Alexander Scoutby 
narrated. The second in the series. ‘The Bat- 
tle for Dominance” (1/31/74), contrasted 
today’s feminist movement with prehistory 
reenactments based on Elaine Morgan’s con- 
troversial book, “The Descent of Woman.” A 
haunting scene of a panther stalking a beach, 
driving (he tribe into water, stirred memlory 
chromosomes and produced a cinematic poetry 
untapped by Raquel Welch and Hammer 
Films. Show number three. “The Struggle for 
Survival" (6/21/74) consisted of footage re- 
trieved from a tragic March 13 airplane crash 
in which Prohaska, his son Robert and 29 
other PRIMAL MAN cast and crew members 
died. The arcana of the past revealed through 
Prohaska’s artful mime and the magic of 


PRIMAL MAN’S speculative nonfiction reen- 
actment technique has been equalled only by 
NBC’s films of the benign lost Tasaday tribe 
and the two-year quest through Brazil for 
the Krecn-Akrore Indians chronicled in the 
1970 British documentary, THE TRIBE THAT 
HIDES FROM MAN, repeated frequently on 
PBS. 

Tlie season’s other primetime peak was a 
“Hallmark Hall of Fame” adaptation of Mary 
Norton’s children’s book. THE BORROWERS 
(12/14/73, repeated 12/74). the story of an 
eight-year old boy (David Larson) visiting a 
Victorian country house where he discovers 
a wee family, six inches high, living under the 
kitchen floorboards. With superior special 
effects and potent fantasy situations, it gen- 
erated a response from both children and^ 
adults, perhaps the true test of “children’s 
fantasy.” Avoiding the broad acting approach 
indigenous to Sid and .Marlv Kroft oroduc- 
ductions and other Saturday morning fare, the 
climax seemed more akin to Richard Matheson. 
A vicious, snarling ferret sniffs through pas- 
sageways inside the walls where a minuscule 
Eddie Albert makes a IsLst ditch stand to defend 
liis household. The family escapes through a 
window grating to begin an awesome odyssey 
toward a new home, a scene with all the mystic 
portent of INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN’S 
finale. 

Bry-an Putnam, a Hallmark PR spokesman, 
says they have “never relinquished program 
control to a network or a producer. Good, 
bad or somewhere in between, whatever goes 
on the screen exemplifies Hallmark involve- 
ment from idea to script to producer to direc- 
tor to casting to time period selection.” In 
addition, they are practically unique in sche- 
duling the advertising so it doesn’t interfere 
with story. 

Brian Moore’s CATHOLICS (11/29/73) 
is set in a future time when monks on an island 
off the coast of Ireland have come in conflict 
with the church for saying Mass in Latin — self- 
fulfdling prophecy, perhaps, for identical sit- 
uations were reported on tv news in only a 
matter of weeks after the airing of this highly 
praised speculative drama. Catholic theolo- 
gans debating THE EXORCIST turned up on 
several shows, most notably ABC’s Sunday 
morning DIRECTIONS (2/17/74). And. in 
this conte.xf. we might also note that NBC’s 
Sunday a.m. INSIGHT series of religious dra- 
mas has often employed fantasy and s-f 
themes along with some fascinating offbeat 
casting. 

Biblical inquiry was also part of NBC’s 
IN SEARCH OF ANCIENT ASTRONAUTS. 
Considering the mass public interest in this 
subject, the thrust was stronger this time. The 
half-skeptical questions intoned by Rod Ser- 
iing’s narration were replaced with flat state- 
ments of fact. Bantam's pb tie-in (“In Search 
of Ancient Mysteries,” $1.50) by producer 


Landsburg shows the fruits of much research 
glimpsed only superficially on tv. and it in- 
cludes a Serling introduction. 

WILD SCIENCE (4/26/74). with Peter 
Falk as on-camera narrator, examined folk 
medicine, biorhythms and the psychokinetic 
abilities of Uri Geller and others. So far. tv 
apparently hasn’t the courage to take on any 
serious examination of the claim by Geller 
and Dr. Andrija Pharich that Geller is in con- 
tact with extraterrestrials from the planet 
Hoova somewhere out in the vacuum. (Sec 
Puharich’s “Uri,” Doubleday and Co.. May. 
1974.) 

The intensity of the fall 1973 UFO flap 
and the evidence surround the Pascagoula. 
Mississippi encounter with floating creatures 
spawned lenglhv and serious talk show dis- 
cussions (DICK'CAVF.TT. DAVID SUSS- 
KiND and MERV GRIFFIN) and coverage on 
NBC NIGHTLY NEWS. NBC’s interest ap- 
peared more earnest than usual, and the net- 
work was, in fact, much more intrigued than 
its audience ever knew. Affiliates around the 
country were cued to relay all local UFO tales 
to NYC. In October, 1973, executive produ- 
Fred Freed, a seven-time Emrav winner, set a 
budget of $31,000 for an NBC WHITE PAPER 
study of the UFO reports coming in daily. A 
“sinister force” hanging over the White House 
was eventually deemed more newsworthy, 
and this important documentary, dispelling 
the aftertaste of THE INVADERS and the 
British series. UFO. did not appear until Dec- 
ember of 1974. Titled UFO’S: DO YOU BE- 
LIEVE?. it did present UFO’s without ridi- 
cule. A Gallup poll (11/29/73) calculated 
that 51% of the American public believes UFO’s 
are “something real.” 60,000 UFO sightings 
have now been collected and computerized. 

In the U.S. alone there are about 1000 sight- 
ings a year. 

Gene Roddenberry returned — with a 
vengeance. THE QUESTOR TAPES (1/23/74 
and repeated later in the year) presented a 
super-robot (Robert Foxwoith) with .super- 
learning abilities. As acted and written, the 
humor inherent in this characterization is even 
more engaging than Spock and multi-levels 
superior to the witless “faster than a locomo- 
tive activities of THE SIX MILLION DOLLAR 
MAN. Roddenberry’s PLANET EARTH 
(4/23/74) is a definite improvement over its 
precursor, the slow-paced GENESIS II. A 
sense of humor prevails along with many no- 
ticeable parallels and spinoffs of STAR TREK 
as an oddball team of pacifists travel the high- 
speed subway to a society where men are sub- 
ser'ient to ail women. “Women’s lib or wo- 
men’s lib gone mad?” asks one character. 

Enter the Kreegs — funny fascist heavies with 
reptilian ridges on their skulls. They tool 
around in George Metzger-styled steam cars 
disrupting matters whenever possible. As an 
extrapolative satire, a PLANET EARTH 
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Lee Majors' bionic powers evident in THE S6 MILLION DOLLAR 
MAN. Is this an idol of the dreaded god, Chi-Ken-ltzcher ? 


weekly seric.>! has great potential; those con- 
stant voyages of the Enterprise to various 
planets always seemed an “illogical” and an 
obvious usage of available studio sets. 

Militant feminism also turned up in 
WONDER WOMAN (3/12/74), an adaptation 
of psychologi.st William Moulton Marston’s 
comic book creation, featuring an excellent 
updated and sardonic portrayal by Cathy Lee 
Crosby. Paradise Island was deftly interjected 
occasionally with its own music motif in a 
fashion not dissimilar from the KUNG FU 
Temple scenes. The bracelets of submission, 
the “sisters,” the invisible plane, Steve and 
other references created a feeling of faithful- 
ness to the original. Unfortunately, Wonder 
Woman’s costume, which has undergone only 
minor changes in comic books during the past 
33 years, was altered beyond recognition for 
this televersion. 

ABC NEWS carried a filmed report on the 
hup merchandising success of Eiji Tsubura- 
ya’s ULTRA MAN in Japan, mentioning that 
it’s “too violent” for American television. It’s 


available, however, through UA-TV. 

PLANET OF THE APES (CBS-TV) 

Since tv “excellence” is usually an acci- 
dental exception, it was painful to discover 
but hardly surprising to realize that PLANET 
OF THE APES (CBS-TV) was as ordinary as 
some series, if not worse. Dozens of kids we 
asked, though, loved the APES, makeup, cos- 
tumes and all; so did many of their parents. 
Fact is, most homes have 2nd, even 3rd tv sets, 
leaving adults free to choose other programs 
if they wish. Thus it’s plausible that APES 
was seen by a very vast audience; but since 
Nielsen “ratings” seem to count few young- 
sters, this system’s efficacy and credibility 
appears open to question if it has the power 
to doom popular shows, such as APES and. 
of course. STAR TREK. 

KOLCHAK: THE NIGHT STALKER 
has a steady pattern that's predictable but a 
pleasure. Each script is invested with a sense 
of cool, calculating humor to balance out 
assorted weekly monsters and other horrors. 


Kolchak may risk our outrage if he wipes 
out all existing weirdness and monstrosities 
off the face of the earth; but we’ve a feeling 
that even if they don't arise from the grave to 
haunt him. the Sons and Grandsons will. 
Orchids also to ABC-TV for being the most 
imaginative of all TV networks, saving KOL- 
CHAK from poorer rating by .shifting its 
time schedule, doing the same to SIX MIL- 
LION DOLLAR MAN (whose scripts seem 
to have improved a bit in the past few weeks) 
and for offering a heavier diet of other imagi- 
native programs. 

— Marion Fox — 


SATAN'S TRIANGLE (90 min., with com- 
mercials— ABC-TV— 1975). Scenarist; Wil- 
liam Read Woodfield. Dir.: Stanton Riley. 
Cast; Kim Novak, Doug McOure. Alejandro 
Rey. Color. 

This sometimes spooky, more often stupid TV 
melodrama is essentially a haunted house tale 
which takes place aboard a boat. Kim Novak 
lookingjusi fine, is cast as a good time girl 
tangling with demons and inclement weatlier 
on a ghost ship in the Bermuda Triangle. Her 
feUow voyagers are a thoroughly bad lot: the 
captain’s mercenary, the first mate’s a drunk 
who throw.s his empties overboard. Her crui- 
sing companion is a “sportsman” who’d rather 
reel in a marlin than rescue a priest (Alejandro 
Rey) who’s adrift off the starboard boy. And 
Kim’s SOS only brinp a lustful Coast Guards- 
man. portrayed by Doug McClure. Their vices 
will be (he death of these protagonists, for 
this is a moral tale. The Devil’s at work here; 
we can tell by the weird electrical distur- 
bances which cause the film print to go nega- 
tive from time to time. In the accursed Tri- 
angle one cannot tdl day from night. Or is 
that the fault of sloppy editing and shots 
that don’t quite match? McClure docs a 
personable job of acting, but Novak and Rey 
give no better performances than the play 
deserves. The script is dreary, incoherent 
bilge about nautical mishaps and religious 
mysticism. This is the most Roman Catholic 
thriller since THE EXORCIST. Previews of 
next week’s presentation: The Abduction of 
Saint Anne. Have the Kni^ts of Columbus 
taken charge of the Tuesday Movie of the 
Week? 

— Paul Roen — 

FILMS 


SOME OF THE ALL-TIME “WORST” 
Selected by 
Mark Otter 

You all remember Mickey Dolenz of THE 
MONKEES. riglu? He stars in NIGHT OF 
THE STRANGLER (co-starring with Susan 
McLuggoh). and if you think he couldn’t sing 
you may be right, and if you say he can’t act, 
you’d be absolutely correct. Mick behaves like 
he wandered on the set, someone handed him 
a script and he said, “Hey. it’.s a movie script!” 
and he started acting. The other Ihespians 
aren’t any better and, perhaps, even worse. 

The confusing mystery is. who’s killing off 
.^Bck’s family? Could it be his brother (who 
is a proud Southern gentleman and also bi- 
goted). or is it the gardner who got fired? 
Surprise— it’s the local Parish priest. He’s 
not truly a man of the cloth, but his brother 
was (both are black) and wanted to marry 
Mick’s sister, but her bigoted brother was so 
terribly uptset that he killed her lover. The 
local yokel "Look hyali, boy” police nab the 
Priest, but not until the entire family, inclu- 
ding Mickey, is killed. The audience’s al.so 
killed. . . by boredom. The film was released 
by Howco. produced by A1 Salzer. written by 
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WOMEN AND BLOODY TERROR (also 
released, produced and directed by the same 
people above) isn’t a tale about lady vampires 
nor will you find any pretty things getting 
chased by assorted weird ghouls. In fact, it’s 
not even a horror flick — except in the sense 
that it is horrible. More in an S&M vein, it 
tells about a bored housewife and her nympho- 
maniacal urge to have sex. Eventually she 
does — with her daughter’s boy friend, which 
of course makes her daughter mad. Amid all 
the banality and confusion, enter two nutty 
garage repairmen who kidnap mom and daugh- 
ter and proceed to rape them. It’s all very 
ineptly, boringly created. You’ve been warned, 
so — skip this. 

DON’T LOOK IN THE BASEMENT 
aroused a lot of controversy for pulling out 
the stops for bad ta.ste and “shocking” aud- 
iences. The drama unfolds and tells the tale 
of a pretty nurse who gels a job at an asylum, 
but discovers unspeakable events taking place 
there. Wliile the idea isn’t bad. the script lacks 
any originality whatsoever. And, the acting? 
.Anyone with digital dexterity could achieve 
better rc.sults by having shadow shows on a 
wall, including any original obscene gestures 
that may come to mind. Everything in this 
flick is sophomoric, especially the “violence” 
(which the dear ad men tout) which is so 
overdone it's funny. For location freaks: it 
was supposedly shot somewhere on Long 
Island, which doesn’t say much for L.I. A 
rumor has it that the first director died during 
filming; watching the film you can see why. 
Released by Hallmark; producer. Century 
2000; directed by S.E. Browning (starring 


THE NEPTUNE FACTOR goes down on record among The All-Time 
Worst. Above; blow-up of a small goldie intended to simulate a "fear- 
ful monster." Left: Yvette Mimieux and Ernest Borgnine. 


William McBain). 

ASYLUM OF SATAN is an uninspired, 
cheap flick that has nothing going for it ex- 
cept for a twist ending. A girl wakes up in an 
asylum unaware of how she arrived there; and. 
of course, no one tells her, so she decides to 
snoop around. I'lnally. good Dr. Spector 
shows up and tells the gjrl she’s there because 
she had a breakdown. Truth is. she’s din-din 
fodder for the next Satanic Sacrifice. To the 
rescue comes her boy friend, amid the mur- 
ders of the asylum’s only three patients, some 
Satanic magic and a bungling detective. All 
turns out well in the end, but only because 
the girl wasn’t a virgin. Satan was about to 
ravage her beautiful body. when, suddenly, 
hLs intuition (and the fact he's also an e.xpert 
a'noeolo^st) made him realize she wasn’t 
“pure.” Since it’s not nice to fool Father 
Satan, Dr. Spector and his disciples go Puff. 
Now, if only the film would go Puff. 

Released by Studio 1; produced by J. Patrick 
Kelly; written and directed by William Girdler. 
Starring: Charles Kissenger. Nick Jolly and 
Carla Borelli. 


switched channels to see something I’d missed 
and cau^it BEN (a cunning, underrated little 
suspenser) — it’s not hard to sec why so many 
cut it down; it mixed its “touches of horror” 
v/ith facets of love instead of blatant violence 
and hatred, and. for some, this is unforgiveable. 

Perhaps it sounds unfair to pan a show 
based only on 12 minutes. Comparing notes 
with others, I found that six out of eiglit 
friends switched away after five (!) to 15 min- 
utes. I was hardly alone (the other two? One 
guy started bombing out over a bottle of rye 
and watched all 2 hours stewed to the gills; 
the other guy videotaped it for “proof’). 

Be.sidcs David Wilson being the poorest 
choice possible for old Supe. sets, choreogra- 
phy and overall ambience seemed on a hish 
school or second-rate college level. Also lacking 
was the original version’s theatricality and 
opening overture. And. . . imagination. Hey, 
whatever happened to it? 

— Don Qiung — 


~ Mark Otter 

IT’S A BIRD. IT’S A PLANE. IT’S SUPERMAN 
(2 hrs with comrcls. — ABC-TV — Feb 21, 

1975). 

Anyone who has bought the SUPERMAN 
musical album (from the 1966 Broadway 
production) might assume that the original 
stage version closed after a few performances 
because of opening at the time of a wide- 
spread NYC newspaper strike; same thing hap- 
pened to many other productions each time 
something like this has occurred. The music 
is often interesting and. at times, delightful: 
some of the lyrics are quite bad, but a few 
(a.s delineated by those in the original cast 
album) work well, especially the “mad scien- 
tist" bit and songs belted out neatly and with 
zest by Jack (2assidy. What you never learn by 
hearing the album is that several neat numbers 
and a little witty monologuing are all that 
exist out of a near-total disaster ! Luckily, I 


THE NEPTUNE FACTOR, a non-Tors watery 
sci-ficr, makes Ivan Tors’ acquatic time-wasters 
seem mercifully great by contrast because 
Tors’ stuff, for one. is a lot shorter. FACTOR 
has the usual line-up of faces appearing these 
days in disaster/sea saga/pseudo-SFilms: 

Ernie Borgnine. who looks a little too old for 
tough oceanaut assignments: Professor Walter 
Pidgeon. as the good old marine scientist; and 
Ben Gazzara. whose dynamo, adventursome 
charisma almost makes one believe that the 
lou.sy plot and direction may yet improve. 

Whoever in 20th-Fo\ ordered the money 
to produce the thing land it looks fairly ex- 
pensive) needs lots of help. As if watery ad- 
ventures haven’t been a drug on the market, 
it’s hard getting a rise out of H2O. Developing 
motivation, conllict and drama from a east 
submerged down below in Rippers and scuba 
gear? How about watching re-runs of Lloyd 
Bridges in SF.A HUNT. . . Like the man sez. 
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if God had ordained Shakespeare, Kubrick or 
Orson Welles to work underwater. He’d have 
endowed them with fins and plls. 

( ACTOR’S rip-off works several ways; 

The advertising — tlie large display posters 
make you think that huge undersea monsters 
threaten to chew up subs, all the ships at sea 
and mankind. Instead: screened are huge blow- 
ups of small tame fish from a home-type aqua- 
rium. Running roughly two hours, the produc- 
tion runs so incredibly duU, you want to gag. 
As the theatre emptied, the audience seemed 
to be muttering in irritation —or probably at 
irrigation. 

_ CTB — 

SFANTASY FILM NEWS 

Hope your holidays were happier than those 
of the victims in BLACK CHRISTMAS, a 
blood-and-gore epic from Canadian Ambassa- 
dore Kilms that stars Keir Dullea as a psycho 
killer. The Yule Season was peppered with 
other quaint gems along the same lines: Box- 
office International released THE SINFUL 
DWARF, portrayed by Torben, a nasty cane 
wielding little fellow, who drugs damsels and 
rents their bodies out to perverted men. 
TERROR CIRCUS isn’t any more cheering, 
with warped Andrew Prine (of SIMON. KING 
OF THE WITCHES fame) torturing and slatigli- 
tering pretty girls in a radiation-contaminated 
barn near an abandoned nuclear testing site. 

With THE TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSA- 
CRE now a boxoffice success, we can look 
forward to THREE ON A MEATHOOK. which 
is advertised as "more brutal than a chainsaw 
massacre.” And. finally. Warners has reached 
3 new low for tastelessness with their disgus- 
ting shocker, IT’S ALIVE!, a charming tale 
that concerns a monstrous mutated baby who 
(ears its way out of the womb and goes on a 
blood binge in search of milk. It stars John 
Ryan as the distressed papa, with Sharon Far- 
rell. .Andrew Dugpn, Guy Stockwell, featur- 
ing the music of Bernard Herrmann. 

Reminiscent of NIGHT OF THE LIVING 
DEAD is the Spanish flick. THE GHOST 
GALLEON, a phantom ship that is found 
and explored by three couples who are set 
upon by the decaying corpses of the dead sea- 
men. The creatures eliminate the women first, 
then go after the men. Giinax in which the 
sole survivor thinks he has escaped to the 
safety of the beach is a real chiller. 

And then there are the Black exploitation 
films in which the trend has turned from 
crime/dctective dramas to the horror genre 
THE HOUSE ON SKULL MOUNTAIN is a 
20lh Century-Fox release of a (Thocolate Chip- 
Pinto Production. The dreary yarn is laced 
with voodoo and Satan worship in a house 
wliere relatives of the deceased gather for the 
old familiar reading-of-the-will, only to be 
disposed of one by one. Then there’s BLACK 
EXORCIST which in its advertising warns the 
audience that the producers are “not re.spon- 
sible to any person that the film may disturb 
cither physically or mentally.” Where have we 
heard that before? And with BLACKENSTEIN 
still awaiting release, we can also look forward 
to BLACK THE RIPPER. 

THE EXORCIST has spawned a host of 
demon/witchcraft-type films. In addition to 
the already mentioned BLACK EXORCIST, 


tlicre is BLACK MASS which involves a police- 
man who seeks retribution for the death of his 
brother at the hand of a Satan group. HELP 
ME. . . I’M POSSESSED, stars Bill Geer. From 
Italy comes THE WOMAN EXORCISED and 
THE GOD DEVIL. Even Walt Disney will 
get on the bandwagon with ESCAPE TO 
WITCH MOUNTAIN, starring Donald Plea- 
sence, Kim Richards and Ray Milland. Of 
course, let’s not either forget THE SEXOR- 
CIST. a sex comedy from Capital Productions 
about a progressive encounter group. 

Also from Capital: BLOOD WATERS OF 
DR. Z. about a mad scientist who desires to 
break with the .system by turning into an 
underwater creature who goes on a blood- 
thirsty rampage. Bryanston, who have released 
ANDY l^'ARHOL’S FRANKENSTEIN (and 
are about to do the same to Warhol’s DRAC- 
ULA) will soon distribute Sandy Howard’s 
THE DEVIL’S B.ABAY. Howard will also 
produce EMBRYO, the story of human life 
produced in a test tube, which will be filmed 
in Canada. AlP is readying for release THE 
DAY THE WORLD ENDED and assures every- 
one that it’s completely unlike a film of the 
same title they released during the 1950’s- 

January marked the .start of filming 
SINBAD AT THE WORLD’S END. the sequel 
to Ray Harryhausen’s successful THE GOL- 
DEN VOYAGE OF SINBAD. The screenplay 
will be written by Beverly Cross, based on 
Harryhausen’s original story. 

In a recent interview. Ray Harryhausen 
sadly declared that skyrocketing costs and 
inflation is now making “quality” SFantasy 
films prohibitively expensive to create. Now, 
he says, it takes an average of SI .5 million 
alone just for the animation and preliminary 
special effects for one of his films. 

Witchcraft, demon possession and psychic 
phenomena are the in-themes these days; per- 
haps the most imaginative is THE WEDNES- 
DAY CHILDREN, a rock musical that has a 
bunch of rural kids learning a magic spell 
from the Devil, enabling them to make all 
hostile grownups in the world disappear. War- 
ners is releasing CRAZE with Jack Palance 
as a lunatic antiques dealer who seeks out 
immoral ladies for their blood to slake the 
thirst of his demon idol. While the plot is 
more than overly familiar, the film is worth- 
while if only for the prestigious cast that 
includes Trevor Howard, Edith Evans. Suzy 
Kendall. Diana Dors, Julie Ege and Hugh Grif- 
fith. Cinerma Relea.sing’s DARK PLACES 
is perhaps the most disappointing entry in 
this group, in spite of the talents of Chris- 
topher Lee, Joan Collins and Herbert Lorn. 

The slow-moving plot centers on Robert Har- 
dy’s search for an inheritance that is guarded 
by it’s owner’s ghost. 

IN SEARCH OF DR.ACULA was screened 
last November at a kiddie-oriented "monster” 
convention in New York. This is the filmed 
version of Raymond McNally and Radu Ro- 
rescu’s documented biography of Vlad the 
Impaler, the true Dracula. Sorry to report 
that while the 20 minutes screened contained 
magnificent Transylvanian scenery and inter- 
esting anecdotes. Gins Lee walked through 
his role as if he were participating in a school 
Xmas pageant. Perhaps the vampire portions 
of the film which had not been edited at the 
time will be more stirring. 


niere’s a very promising British vampire 
film soon to be released; it’s X-rated and 
deals with a couple of blood-sucking lesbians. 
The current title. VAMPYRES, may be changed 
for U.S. audiences. An adult fantasy called 
ONCE stars Christopher Mitchum as Creation 
in an adaptation of the Adani-and-Eve tale. 
Also for the “over 2 1 ” set is ANGEL NUMBER 
NINE, a hard-core Women’s Lib-slanted flick 
that is the porno version of GOODBYE CHAR- 
LIE, wherein a male chauvinist dies and comes 
back to earth as a female to suffer the abuses 
he dealt out as a man. 

On the lighter side is the U.S. made HOME- 
BODIES that effectively combines horror/com- 
edy in relating the attempts of a group of mur- 
derous senior citizens to save their retirement 
apartment building from demolition. There’s 
neitlier sex nor violence in this Aveo Embassy 
film, but it’s very completently made — it may 
be the “sleeper” of the year. 

Lana Turner, like Bette Davis. Joan Craw- 
ford, Gloria Grahame, ct al., has joined the 
ranks of aging super stars-turned-horror actres- 
ses in her role of the crazy mother in PER- 
SECUTION. Also starring are Ralph Bates 
and Trevor Howard. 

Golden Scroll Awards, presented by the 
Academy of Science Fiction, Fantasy and 
Horror Films, at their Second Annual Presen- 
tation. went to THE EXORCIST as Best 
horror Him of 1973-74. SOYLENT GREEN 
as Best science fiction film, and THE GOLDEN 
VOYAGE OF SINBAD as the Best fantasy. 

Good old William Castle is producing THE 
HEPHAESTUS PLAGUE in which foot-long 
cockroaches scurry out of-*he ground to 
trouble Man. Castle, famous for his exploi- 
tation gimmicks, such as the “death by fright” 
insurance policy of MACABRE, and the spook- 
remover passes in 13 GHOSTS, will out-gim- 
mick himself in the cockroach flick by instal- 
ling windshield wiper type devices under the 
seats to brush against your legs. And if the 
roaches don’t get you, watch out for the 
super intelligent anu in PHASE IV. . . they 
can hypnotize! What else? Bees! They’re 
in a film called THE SWARM, from POSEI- 
DON ADVENTURE producer Irwin Allen. 

And speaking of THE POSEIDON AD- 
VENTURE, . . well, why not — so let’s men- 
tion one of the all-time, best thriller chiller 
flicks ever made. , . because you’re going to 
see its sequel: the survivors from the original 
will be subjected to another test of their en- 
durance when they are trapped in a train 
wreck in a tunnel under a mountain, in what’s 
tentatively titled: BEYOND THE POSEIDON 
ADVENTURE. 

In addition to EARTHQUAKE, there’s a de- 
luge of Disaster Flicks underway — in case you 
haven’t noticed — most notably represented by 
the current smash-hit THE TOWERING INFER- 
NO, which is doing more for theater soda conces- 
sions than Peter Sellers and Keenan Wynn did for 
Coca-Cola in DR. STRANGELOVE. Besides two 
big sky-disaster films, AIRPORT 1 975 and THE 
HINDENBURG (the latter about the famous diri- 
gible, starring George C. Scott), there’s a volcano 
disaster in THE DAY THE WORLD ENDED, and 
an avalanche disaster, SNOWBOUND. Finally, 
earthquakes and tidal waves sink our Japanese 
friends in THE SUBMERSION OF JAPAN. 

Reminiscent of a fine Swedish film of some 
years ago called THE DOLL, there’s a French- 
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CoF's own George Stover stars above as the prison chaplain who utters a final prayer for Dawn Davenport IDivinel in these 
scenes from John ( Pink Flamingos ) Water's new film, FEMALE TROUBLE. The reviews, so far, have been mixed, but the 
general critical reaction is tremendous enough to determine what many exhibitors have already learned: a sure-fire hit that 
surpasses FLAMINGOS’ (already a heavy cult favorite) strange charisma and controversial appeal. 
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1974). Very soft-core, semi-porn takeoff on 
the Buster Crabbe FLASH of the 30’s, has 
surprisingly excellent spcl fx, animation from 
talent that could eventually vie for the Harry- 
hausen throne with more experience. Story, 
unfortunately, lacks much of the wit and in- 
telligence of its costumes, color and effects. 
Worth one good look, though, and of special 
interest to animation freaks. Dir. by Howard 
Ziehm. Jason Williams, Suzanne Fields. Color. 
ISLAND AT THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
(93 min.— Buena Vista— 1974). Colorful, 
action-filled “period” SRantasy with a Jules 
Verne touch. In 1907 wealthy Englishman 
Donald Sinden and his friend, David Hart- 
man. set off in a unique dirigible on an Arc- 
tic expedition in search of his son. They find 
the youth in a “lost world” surroundings in- 
habited by a lost race of ^fikings who look 
wild and tough enough to eat metal. Dir. by 
Robert Stevenson. Jacques Marin. David 
Gwillim, Agneta Eckemyr. Color. 


Carol Speed in high gear in her demonic metamorphosis in ABBY. 


Spanish production called GRANDEUR NATURE 
(English translation; Life Size). Story concerns a 
man. \fichel Piccoli, who falls in love with a life- 
like. life-size doll he’s ordered from Japan. Kcco- 
li's wife desperately competes with the plastic 
mistress, but is discarded by Piccoli who even- 
tually marries the doll in this fantasy’s finale. 

Veteran actor Forrest Tucker, star of The 
Abominable Snowman of the Himalayas. The 
Crawling Eye and The Cosmic Monsters, was re- 
cently interviewed while paying a visit in Balti- 
more. starring in the award winning play, “That 
Championship Season,” written by Jason Miller 
iF'a titer Karras in THE EXORCIST). During the 
interview many questions were asked of Forrest 
about the.se films, including his impressions of 
Peter Cushing, his co-star in ABOMINABLE 
SNOW.MAN. The full interview (plus many other 
SFantasy topics) appears in Black Oracle no. 8. 
available for 60^ from George Stover, P.O. Box 
10005. Baltimore. Md. 21204. 

Over the past two years PINK FLAMINGOS 
has developed a phenomenal cult reputation 
throughout the world. In the wake of its suc- 
cess, director John Waters’ Dreamland Produc- 
tions is now releasing FEMALE TROUBLE. 

.More "soft-core" and less violent than its pre- 
decessor. it reflects a tighter, slicker quality 
having cost more than twice as much as FLA- 
.M1NGO.S. FEMALE TROUBLE tells the story 
of a headline-seeking criminal named Dawn 
Davenport (played by Divine) whose life is traced 
from her teenage years as an obscure suburban 
brat to her untimely death in the electric chair. 
Besides Divine, featured are such John Waters 
veterans as David Lochary. Mary Vivian Pierce, 
Mink .Stole and Edith Massey. Al.so featured is 
Casllc uf FrnnkenstBin’.s own George Stover 


making his film debut as the prison chaplain 
who walks that long, last mile to the electric 
chair with Dawn Davenport during the film’s 
conclusion (see several of these scenes elsewhere 
in this dept.). 

— George Stover and John Parnum. 

SHORT TAKES 

ABBY (91 min— AIP-.1974/75). Probably 
best imitation ripoff of EXORCIST; carries a few 
novel twists of its own. shirking Friedkin’s subtle 
creative ambiguities for a more direct “fright 
to the finish” approach. William ( BLACULA) 
Marshall is excellent in his role as the exorcist 
minister who finds more than he expects in 
the devil-possessed Abby. a violent, murderous, 
vomit-spewing terror. Dir. by William Girdlei. 
Carol Speed. Color. 

CHINATOWN (121 min.— Columbia — 1974). 
Roman Polanski has directed one of the best 
films of this or any year. Jack Nicholson’s role 
as a 30’s private-eye, who is enmeshed in a 
more complex “ca.se” than he bargained for, 
dominate.s most of the story and is in itself a 
brilliant performance in its own right. It’s a 
unique and rare combination of directorial in- 
genuity and star presence, and may bring back 
to the screen “star vehicle” charisma, almost 
nonexistent more than ten years. Excellent 
performances also from Faye Dunaway, and 
from John Huston whose own directorial 
triumph, THE MALTESE FALCON, is now 
surpassed in this ease. Brilliant camerawork, 
editing, and dramatics from supporting cast 
(Polanski in a sicky cameo a la Elisha Cook 
Jr.). Color. 

FLESH GORDON (82 min. — Mammoth — 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN GUN ( 165 
n'in- — GA — 1974). Fine, okay super-thriller, 
but Bond series shows weaknesses and symp- 
toms of losing momentum-appeal with each 
new addition. Though Roger Moore is one of 
the best (proved in his great stint several years 
ago in The Man Who Haunted Himself), he 
can’t equal original .007 Sean Connery’s 
ability to combine righieous-rage-ruthless- 
ness with dapper suaveness and romantic 
warmth. But. great nonetheless to see (Thris 
Lee making it big for a change in multi-mil- 
lion bucks production as the key menace out 
to “get” Bond. Dir. by Guy Hamilton. Herve 
Viliechaizc, Britt Ekiand, Maud Adams. Color. 
AIRPORT 1975 (106 min.— Univ. — 1974) 
Should’ve been made in 1964. Dumb time- 
waster badly directed by, who else but, Jack 
Smight. Cast wasted. (Hiarlton Heston, Gloria 
Swanson. Myrna Loy. Karen Black. Color. 
AMERICAN GRAFFITI <110 min.— Univ.— 

1973) . An instant classic, shouldn’t be missed 
on any count. I'antasticaliy successful recap- 
turing of “the way it was” around late 50’s- 
early 60’s; dynamic example of film editing- 
directing at its very top best. Dir. by George 
(THX-1138) Lucas. Color. 

CHOSEN SURVIVORS (99 min.- Col.~ 

1974) . Deja vu you don’t need: makes you 
feel “at home”. . . watching TV. Bats knock 
off group of people deep beneath the earth. 
They missed the director; Sutton Roley. Brad 
Dillman, Jackie Cooper, Alex Cord. Color. 
DONT LOOK NOW (1 10 min.— Par.— 1973). 
In recurring semi-re-relcase. Another “instant 
classic,” in many ways greater than THE EX- 
ORCIST’S feeling for terror-and-the-unreal. 

Not to be missed at any cost! Dir. by Nicolas 
Roeg. Donald Sutherland. Julie (Thristie.Color. 
MURDER ON THE ORIENT EXPRESS 

(127 min.— Par. — 1974). Like CHINATOWN, 
excellent recreation of a nostalgic “bygone” 
era succeeds because of “now" generation in- 
sight-hindsight. Great cast, production values 
and direction by Sidney Lumet- Scan Con- 
nery. Richard Widmark, Albert Finney, Van- 
essa Redgrave, and many others. Color. 

THE SAVAGE IS LOOSE (1 14 min. — Camp- 
bell Devon — 1974). (Jeorge C. Scott stars in 
own film, bravely distributed by him in an ef- 
fort to prove creative people can or should try 
to benefit free from Establishment film distri- 
bution practices. It's scaring hell out of some in 
the industry. Well-made film treads on sensitive 
mother-son Oedipus question with intelligence 
and taste. Trish Van Devere. Color. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


time “behind the scenes,” pull back the 
curtain of mystery, and reveal: 

CRITICAL MOMENTS IN FILM 

CRITIC-HIRING HISTORY 

Beginning with how that notorious 
and well-disliked reviewer. Jed Leland. 
originally got his job: 

“Look. Jed — old Boozer’s had another 
seizure again. Besides, he's been hitting the 
bottle and screwing around too much lately. 
How’s about dropping funeral and opera events 
and taking over the movie column?” 

Jed Leiand couldn’t believe his ears for a 
moment. “No offense, Charlie, but if it means 
not reviewing any more operas starring your 
wife — yes. anything’s better than that 1” 

Charlie Kane grinned broadly, little rea- 
lizing that Jed would be some day Dr. Anton 
Phibes’ worst enemy. 

How a certain even more disliked, widely 
syndicated reviewer got the job: 

“Say, Harriet, how long have you handled 
the daily sewing and heartaches column?” 

Adjusting her poorly padded bra under- 
neath her rummage sale dress, she answered, 
“Oh. I guess maybe ten or twelve years. Why?” 

“What d'ye know about movie pickshufs?” 

The cheap neon glare from the huge Kotex 
sign across the street glared through the win- 
dow, giving her acne-scarred face a weird 
ruddy tint. She pondered a moment, pushing 
a stray wisp of mousy-brown hair behind a 
cauliflower ear. 

“What do i know about films? Well, I 
thought H.G. Wells looked great in CITIZEN 
KANE. Loved Clark Gables in HOUSE OF 
THE SEVEN USHERS. Zsa Zah Garbo looked 
terrific in MOOLAND ROUGE. And for real 
in-depth film analyses, I rely on .MAD maga- 

Editoi Dorkdong rose in elation, putting 
down his bottle of Sneaky Pete ; “Normally I 
can’t stand sophisticated snobs; but I’ll make 
an exception in your case. kid. The job’s 
yours !” 

Harriet Dumchik was so delighted over her 
boss’s reaction, she accidentally chewed her 
copy of MS instead of her bologna sandwich, 
then nearly jumped from her tennis shoes, 
tearing off her short, black socks (the ones 
with gold clocks) in sheer ecstasy. 

THE VILLAGE VOID, when they were in- 
terviewing Yawnah Meeshiek as special inter- 
pretive reviewer of the sub-underground film- 
making mystique: 

“Kid — wc wanna draw in the intellectual 
suckers — er, 1 mean, the learned-type rea- 
ders. We wanna make money. So, whaddya 
know ‘bout fiUum? Y’ know, the weirdo kind 
with all them dirty scenes where the fags, 
chicks and creeps make out— heh, heh. . 

As usual, Yawnah smiled his best enig- 
matic .smile, trying to act cool and not too 
obvious about holding in his hand the latest 
issue of his own mag. Film Vulture-, but he 
felt very self<onfident, inspired after reading 
Drools Ffooffnik’s latest commercially ac- 
ceptable anti-establishment comic strip: 

“1 know much about true film art. I know 
that ‘good’ film is bad, and bad film is good 
— especially when I and my friends have 


created the great little Z-budget films that 
others in the outside world loathe with a pa.s- 
sion. 1 also know that the N.Y. Film Festival 
will remain a mean, dumb little clique until 
they agree \o show our beautiful experimen- 
tal 8mm masterpieces on the huee Lincoln 
Center screen, say, nuts to them, and, foo. 

Too long they’ve ignored me, and geniuses 
like Ron Barley. Kenneth Ire and Jake Jerkoff. 
They shall only earn our respect once they’ve 
acclaimed our masterpieces like GUNS OF 
THE CRABGRASS, FLAMING MONSTERS 
and BEDBUGS IN THE PAD. Hollywood 
must also atone by granting a special Oscar 
to Tailor Maid for his acting and direction of 
OUT OF THE CLOSET. 

“Art is for art’s sake. By the way, how 
much can you pay me?” 

THE VILLAGE VOID, when it was interview- 
ing A ndrew Sorrows — famous today for his 
overlong column. "Sorrow's Wrong Number": 

Sonows; I am profoundly stirred over the 
opportu'nity of utilizing my personal sensibi- 
lity in evaluating the cinema. Appropos of my 
filmic peregrinations, allow me to proffer a 
sample of my valuable verbosity : 

Jean-Luc Godard, Truffaut and Franju, 

May be hard to divine if you’re from 
Timbuctu; 

But mis-en-scene, film grammar and 
genuine auteur 

Will enable you to feel you’re in the 
same league with Voltaire. 

V. Void publisher: 

Hey, wouldn’t you know it. 

You're also a poet ! 


Trving to get hired hv CASTLE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN: 

“I’d really love doing SFantaFilm re- 
views for you. Mr. Beck. But, honestly. 

I fail to see the connection between the 
genre. Rockefeller, Nixon, Ford and the 
System ! 

CTB: “Don’t worry yourself about 
that. We can’t all be perfect at first !” 



(Continued from page 4) 
JAPANESE SPANTASY 
Dear CTB: Here's some exciting news about 
three new Japanese, live-action TV shows. 

The first is Kl KAI DAA, which concerns a 
Japanese android, Kikaider. He was built by a 
Dr. Komoji, a captive scientist under a ruthless 
man called Gill who. jn turn, heads a secret 
organization bent on conquering the world. 


He holds the scientist captive so he can pro- 
duce a whole army of androids with individual 
super-powers (such as the villainous Rhino, de- 
stroyed in the first episode). Dr. Komyoji, how- 
ever, has worked in secret to build Kikaider, 
an android with conscience programmed into 
him. Now, Kikaider is mankind's only hope 
against the evil organization. Kikaider's alter- 
ego is Jiro, a pop-rock singer who always car- 
ries a guitar slung down his back. But when 
he changes to Kikaider; his human features 
transform into a head half metal on the right 
side, while his left side is transparent, showing 
the gears and circuits within. To combat his 
foes, he uses super-strength and the power of 
flight. 

The next show is KINKYU SHI REI, which, 
translated, is EMERGENCY COMMAND. It 
involves a team of men and women, in Buck 
Rogers-type helments, who encounter any- 
thing from a murderous reptilian creature to 
extraterrestrial energy-forms. The team con- 
sists of Mori, a brilliant scientist and the Cap- 
tain who heads the group. Second in command 
is Chief Iwaki (who looks a lot like Davey 
Jones of "The Monkees"). Then there's Ippei 
who provides the comedy relief. And the 
girls, Sanae and Nami. The different episodes 
are all exciting, such as the 6th one for exam- 
ple: about extraterrestrials who come into pos- 
relate to true SFantasy-horror? 

The Corman Interview was good, but it 
strayed too far from his best horror films. 

And, interviews in CoF are always interesting 
to read, but when in blazes are you going to 
interview Dan Curtis? I was enraged when CoF 
didn't review HOUSE OF DARK SHADOWS, 
which I consider to be the best horror flick of 
1970, if not of all time. 

"Frankenstein At Lar^" is great and a de- 
partment I can really get into; your ratings and 
comments are invaluable. CoF is going to give 
its competitors a scare by appearing more fre- 
quently. But it appears Marvel's MONSTERS 
OF THE MOVIES might give you a run for 
the money. You should continue paying more 
attention to recent SFantasy products and less 
emphasis on the past. Also, more multiple 
film reviews (especially if they're on recent 
releases) and on the CoF Gallery; also, in- 
clude comics. Comix as well as black and 
white horror mag reviews. 

Finally, CoF should run a poll on the best 
new SFantasy-horror films of the year, inclu- 
ding made-for-TV movies. A monster "news- 
paper” (which is the worst fantasy publication 
on the open market) carried something like 
this, but it was grossly handled, 
session of a boy and a girl, making them vam- 
pires. 

The third show is RAINBOW MAN. Al- 
though also a half-hour show, it lacks the 
translational sub-titles which the above two 
have. This one's about a super-hero, Takeshi, 
a young soldier who's shot by traitorous com- 
rades, but has his life miraculously restored 
by a Shazam-type character. Under the guru's 
training, Takeshi gains astounding powers: 
he can shoot off fire or water from his finger- 
tips, has the power to generate tornadic winds, 
etc. For each power, he wears a different cos- 
tume. Those who view R-Man may think it's 
juvenile, and in some cases I'd agree; but I con- 
sider it better than Reeves' SUPERMAN and 
the awfully camp BATMAN with Adam West. 
If anything, RAINBOW MAN offers fans a 
wide variety of costumes and super-powers. 

Incidentally, 1 need any info or material 
that may be offered for sale from the film, 
THE VAPOR MAN and the super-hero film. 
THE GOLDEN BAT. I'd appreciate anyone 
writing me et: 

Masao Kon, P.O. Box 642, Kapaa, Kauai, 
Hawaii 9674S. 
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MEN'S LIB & THE EXORCIST 
Dear CTB: Althougfi I continue maintain- 
ing active Interest In things of fantasy, filmic 
or otherwise, I’ve long ceased buying other 
periodicals that vie with yours in the same 
genre. There’s really no need of my going Into 
the reasons for my not following your compe- 
titors since It’s self-evident to others as far as 
comparltive quality shows. 

1 find of particular value your awareness 
of an ever changing world out there (one that's 
sometimes more frightening than any Imagi- 
nation can come up with), but I'm afraid 
that I must take slight issue with you on a 
single matter. 

In your "Frankenstein TV Movie Guide" 
under your otherwise well put review of 
PSYCHO, you mention Men's Liberation as 
not being In existence at this time, l hate to 
disagree, but It's already more than begun, al- 
though from what you inferred in your wri- 
ting . you would rather it be counter to Wo- 
men's Lib; correct me if I am wrong. As a 
person emotionally Involved with it, I am very 
aware of its appearance in answer to the many 
important questions raised by both the fem- 
inist and Gay activist movement as to the 
problems of “manhood” and the masculine 

I am afraid castration complexes In the 
Men's Lib Movement hold the same place as 
penis envy does in the Women's contingent. 
Strength of any sort should not be (as any 
human quality of positivity should not be) 
categorized or qualified by what one has be- 
tween their legs. 

Of course, the world of entertainment- 
SFantasy still remains largely sexist, as ob- 
vious in THE EXORCIST: It would not be sc 
shocking if a boy committed masturbation 
with a crucifix, but girls aren't suppoed to be 
"aggressively" sexual, according to dogma 
and establishment mores. I wonder if your 
readers are at all aware of this? 

Leonard Tirado, 20 E. Van Dam St.. Saratoga 
Springs. N.V. 12866. 

— Nothing "counter” any humanitarian acti- 
vist-Lib movement could ever be implied by 
me. Rather, what I'm afraid of is that many 
of the basically noble causes which have grown 
in recent years have shown grave tendencies 
of insularity— or. at least as far as some of 
their most outspoken representatives sound 
tendencies and symptoms of monolithism 
that resemble many System attributes that 
they (for very valid reasons, of course) wont 
alleviated or removed. Unfortunately, too 
many of the most vocal activists behave about 
as repressive as society's repressors Whether 
or not deep-set provicincialism or witlessness 
IS at fault, the shots are often aimed at bad 

targets. In the case of Women's Lib— there's 
sometimes a feeling that their complaints 
emerge as antagonism, even vengeance, 
against men rather than against social out- 
rages and debasement that both se.xes have 
had a hand in creating Fortunately, this 
form of myopia, though prevalent, isn 'i poli- 
cy nor very widespread. But what many of us 
would like is recognition of the following 
facts: 

No "movement" is an island unto itself 
Just because certain segments of society are 
without representation and hear no "label” 
isn't indicative that they do not hear similar 
scars and a^nies. Yet little if anything is he- - 
ing said about a Men 's Lib which would focus 
attention on such facts as: men being the 
jackass-heirs and bearing the brunt of the 
social hassles enmeshing them 24 hours a day: 
dying off like flies at o much earlier age be- 
cause of such "pressures:” having whole car- 
eers and professions cut short, wiped out etc. 
due to age-discrimination (partly because of 
a pseudo Youth Cull that pennies exploita- 
tion of the young. And. . . let's not forget 
ruinous alimony either. Rightful support of 
a wife and family should never he misinter- 
preted and misused as an instrument to take 


away nearly all that a husband has worked 
hard to amass: there are, after all, scoundrels 
on both sides — yet I ivaj recently shocked 
when a lady activist expressed the idea that, 
in practically all cases of family incompati- 
bility. the real rotter “must" he the man. 
"never" the woman. — CTB. 

CORRECTIONS & SHORT TAKES 

Dear CTB: In CoF 21 (pg.43), your first sen- 
tence concerning DIMENSION FIVE says 
"Not previously reviewed in CoF.” well, you 
goofed. It you would turn to page 63 of CoF 
13, you’ll find a review of tne same film. 
Granted, something is stinking In Denmark 
[It's the cheese. — ctb.] since one review lists 
it at 91 min., and made by United Pic., while 
the other has It running 76 min. and made by 
Paramount. Since both refer to the same year, 
cast, etc., they almost have to be the same 
film. So what's the story? 

Bill Roberts,313 W. Wilminton. Norton. Kan. 
67654. 

— Story is that the roving reporter who did 
the lost listing went according to the print he 
saw in the Foo Kin Pagoda Palace in Stik Lo. 
Outer Mongolia. Actually, mistakes like this 
occur when, a) a staffer can't wade thru each 
of our thousands of listings, thus, b) resorts lo 
what he thinks is the "latest” info — meaning 
that the last info listed the most current cut- 
down or censored print. United is the outfit 
that made the film: Par. is the distributor. 
Sometimes full distrib' info is unavailable or 
overlooked: this is rare, but does happen— CTB. 

Dear CTB: Back in CoF 21 you listed THE 
RESURRECTION OF ZACHARY WHEELER 


d Incompleti 


-sheet poster from the 


film and thought y._ ..ay® me 

rest of the credits tor this Interesting scl-fi 
film. Besides the cast (listed with a synopsis 
In CoF 24), the film was produced by Rob- 
ert Stabler, directed by Bob Wynn, written 
by Jay Simms and Tom Rolf. It's a Madison 
Productions., Inc. release and was distributed 
by Gold Key Entertainment. 

Carl Del Vecchio, sec'y., American Peter Cush- 
ing Club, 174 Hackensack St., Wood-Rodee 
N.J. 07075. 

- — Not trying to get ourselves off the hook, 
but exemplifying the inconsistencies — unin- 
tentional or inexcuseable — that may arise in 
running down film data. . . a current best- 
selling "film guide" is riddled with such over- 
sights. and also lists WHEELER as a "nude- 
for-TV" movie. Also lists CURSE OF THE 
DEMON as "sci-fi. " The writer is also suppo- 
sed to be a buff. Tsk. tsk. Well, who the hell 
is perfect? — CTB. 


Various technical problems have thrown us 
off schedule temporarily. Sorry. Also, the 
Leonard NIMOY Interview is now resche- 
duled for an upcoming issue, together with a 
number of very important related features 
Till next issue: Peace — Cal Beck. 

Send all CoF letter column mail to: 

Letters, c/o GOTHIC CASTLE 

509 Fifth Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10017 
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& HIS LEGACY; THE 08- 


No. 13— Special All-Star Issue: 
"2001 ; A Space Odyssev" an- 
alysis/review; Interview with 
RAY BRADBURY; "Planet of 
The APES Returns"(exclusive 
secret facts, etc. revealed for the 
first time); BASIL RATH BONE 
Interviewed For Last Time; Jon 
jthan FRIO profile; coverage & 
Data on ROSEMARY'S BABY, 
BABBAHELLA.etc.; "CAR- 
NAK": comix grafix in the in- 
imatable CoF manner; "TV Or 
Not TV?"(thet is a question?); 
RAQUEL WELCH. 
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This space is reserved — 
for a future issue, that 
is. 

Coming up next issue: 
Conclusion of GEORGE 
PAL'S SFANTASY 
WORLD. Plus: a great 
Surprise SFantaFilm 
package too, too mind- 
boggling for revelation. 
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It's not without valid 
reason that CASTLE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN 
is the world's most' 
praised SFantasy film 
magazine, eliciting raves 
from respected film 
historians, American 
Filnj Institute's "AFI 
Report," — and most 
recent, in a major 
article on FilMonster 
mags in "The Village 
Voice." 

Owning a file of CoF is 
like being in on 
SFantasy Film History. 
You can do this by 
using the coupon on 
the right. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON ORDERING BACK ISSUES: 

Copies are mailed out in flat, strong sealed wraps. Important: add 35p per copy for post- 
age, handling and wrapping. SPECIAL DISCOUNT: you may deduct 10% on all orders 
of $ 15.00 ore more. This applies to all U.S. Possessions and Canada only, not to any 
overseas or any other foreign orders which must pay the regular single copy rate. 

$1.00 each (plus 35fifor postage & handling). Circle copies that you want: 
CASTLE Of FRANKENSTEIN Back Issue Service: All regular back issues are 
$1.00 each (plus 35fl for postage & handling). Circle those that you want: 
Numbers: 4/ 7/ 8/ 9/ 10/ 12/ 13/ 14/ 15/ 16/ 17/ 18/ 19/ 20/ 21/ 22/ 23/ 24/ 
1967 Annual. 

BELOW: all copies listed are in very short supply. < 
prices are based upon rarity and supply on hand. As is usually tl 
prices are being charged tor them by specialty dealers w 
guarantee condition — while ours s ‘ ‘ “ 


ase, astronomical 

, , in nearly each case, cannot 

h off-the-press shape. Even the copies listed 
above at our nominal back Issue rates now sell for several times higher when appearing 
on dealers listings. And unless overlooked copies in some dark, forgotten warehouse 
corner should be found, it's about the end of JOURNAL OF FRANKENSTEIN, with 
numbers 3 and 6 not very far behind. Also, because we think we goofed somewhere, a few 
numbers at our low SI. 00 price (above) showed up much lower in quantity after making 
a recent inventory — not yet on the endangered species list, but close. But we’ll let It pass 
for the time being by not mentioning which to avoid any premeditated stampede. 

No. 1: $5 / No. 2: S3 / No. 3: $7 / No. 5: $3 / No. 6: $7 / 

The JOURNAL of FRANKENSTEIN: $12.00. 

M til all cash, checks or money orders to: Gothic Castle Publishing Co. 

509 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


Name 




State 

Zip . 
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GALLERY GHOULS 


I'm really overjoyed that many more of you 
are taking advantage of this free ad dept. Just 
keep on sending them to; 

The Gallery, c/o GOTHIC CASTLE 
509 5th Ave. — New York, N.Y. 10017 

Whatever you'd like to see announced or 
listed, you may send it in any way you like, 
either via card, letter or — carrier bat. 

And now. may I regale you all by recoun- 
ting a very thrilling experience I had recently. 


Yours truly. 
Vincent Van 
Ghooi, 
the Gallery 
Ghoul. 


In fact, I consider it so unusual that it may 
very well augur the "first" in a series of many 
further possible experiences that I would tike 
to entitle; 

"WITH ROBOT BLOCK THROUGH 

TIME AND SPACE." 

While recently in Egypt searching for the 
lost tomb of the Mummy's Mom, I happened 
to bump into none other than an old friend. 
Robot Block (indirectly related to Questor), 
Among his many remarkable abilities, his 
main talent is time travel. 

"I've got a little time to kill," said the 
fun-loving android, as he smashed an old watch 
with a hammer to make his point, "How’s 
about a short trip to early Egypt?" 

"Great!" I replied. 

He adjusted his dimensional stabilizer, then 
uttered, "Erik von Donalduck !" and I found 
myself floating with him 2000 miles above 
Earth. Wondering why he uttered that strange 
name, he said, "I got the idea while looking at 
President - heh — Ford on TV last week!" 

I was glad it only took ten seconds before 
we found ourselves in olden Egypt. Getting 
our bearings, I noticed a used-cha-iot lot atten- 
ded by what else but a used-char' dealer. 

"Those are," explained Block, "the 
chariots of the clods." 

Leaving me for a short while to investi- 
gate the workers putting finishing touches on 
a new pyramid, I began haggling with a pedd- 
ler over some souveniers. Suddenly, the pedd- 
ler shouted, "Look at that !" T urning to see 
where he pointed, I saw somone toppling off 
the pyramid, 

"What was that?" I asked, 

"Oh. that was just Block off the old 
Cheops," the peddler informed me. 

Shaken but unscathed, though embaras- 
sed. Block said. "Remember, Mummy's the 
wordi" 



. . . Well, until next ish, look over the 
names of the various creatures and assorted 
freaks assembled below. 

Yrs., etc,— Uncle Vincent Van Ghoul 

JAMES BOND tan-collector wishes to swap 
and buy Bond Items: wants contact with other 
fans to buy stills. TV spots, etc. — Steve Ox- 
enrlder, 18 Birdseye. Morning Glory Ln., Man- 
helm. Pa. 17545. 

GREEN LANTERN'S LIGHT, a film oriented 
comix fanmag (w. articles on Oriental SFanta- 
Films): 50ft 4 for S2. From: Ken Gale, 404 
E. 63rd St., New York, NY 10021. 


ley Rd., Easton, Pa. 16042, 

Full Info wanted on first 4 BATMAN episodes 
featuring "King T ut." Will pay for casettes of 
them. Cindy Clark. 2822 Hollywood Dr., De- 
catur, Ga. 30033. 


Would-be amateur writer needs help to break 
into writing field. Roxane Gilbert. 11400 S. 
RIdgelanO Ave., Worth, III. 60482 


Rt. 2, Mooreboro, NC 28 1 14. 

ANNOUNCING: the "Land of the Lost Fan 
Club." Full info available; please enclose s.a.e. 
toj Colleeri _Buck_._2_434 N. Burlington PI.. Simi 


Valley, Calif. 93065. 


sters, stills & posters.^Alex Pa’daco' ioiV'A 
Parrot Ave., Alameda. Cal. 945 01. 

Starting new quarterly comics fanmag & col- 
lectors’ handbook. Need all kinds of contri- 
butions of art, stories, background info on 
pros. etc. Troy Rose. Rt. 2. Mt.Jackson. Va. 
22842, 

WANTED: any info on rilm monsters, horror 
shows. SFantasy & on EXORCIST. Live in 
very small town and need "helo." Bill OuPlay- 
ee, 213 E. Washington Ave., "Tomahawk WJs 
54487. ' 


BENEATH PLANET OF APES 8. related Stuff 
wanted by Ron Favata, IS Myrtle Ave.. Dobbs 
Ferry. N,Y. 10522. 

As a Trekkie, I ... 

pertaining to STAR TREK. ESP & c 
no. 11, & wish fellow Trekkies to write me. 
Tim McCtuskey, 53 Pamet Rd„ West Yar- 
mouth, MA. 02673. 

Any Info, stills & other Items wanted on King 
Kong, Son of Kong and the APES series. Rick 
Wright, 1405 Conneaut Ave.. Bowling Green. 
Ohio 43402. 

Interested in films & any related material deal- 
ing with the three BONDS: Connery, Lazenby 
and Moore. Blair Kramer, c/o A.W. Meyers, 
7447 S. Shore Dr., (Apt. 9E). Chicago, ill. 
60649, ^ ’ 

I collect comics 4 want info, stills, etc. from 
Harryhausen 4 other animated monster films. 
Sam Bruce, Rt. 10, 303 Ferodale Dr.. Spartan- 
burg, S.C. 29303. 


St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 11214. 


WANTED: stills, a 


Will buy anything on STAR TREK or LOST 
IN SPACE 4 on Roddenberry. Richard Ble- 
•'rich Jr., 4837 N. Golden Rod Rd., (Apt.B), 


Winter Park, Fla. 32807. 


Would like to near from any EXO RCIST and 
Linda Blair fans. David Citron, 25695 Fllmore 
PI., Southfield, Mich. 48075. 


Chelsea, Mass. 02150. 


Interested in hearing from others active In col- 
lecting SFantasy memorabilia. — Mike Mur- 
ray, 219 Pierce Ave., Shaprsville, Pa. 16150 . 

WANTED: autographed Karloff and Lugosi 
stills. Jeff Morris. Rt. 4. Box 297, Council 
Bluffs. Iowa 51501. 

Horror 4 SFantasy crosswords, puzzles, word- 
finds, mazes etc. for sale. Send lOt for price 
list. Marc Poulin, 101 High St., Southbridge, 
Mass. 01550. 

Hammer Film stills, especially of Chris Lee, 
wanted. Mike Spinelli, 134 Ridge Circle. 
Cherry HIM, N.J. 08034. 

I'm a great fan of Ingrid PITT, and would like 
any Info on her, espeelaily good photos. As- 
canio^Tejada,_Calie_Pfimera Perejil 7-130 (apt. 


12), Panama City, Republic of Panama. 

WANTED: any Info on RKO, MGM and Rep- 
ublic; also, on Lee, Cushing, Price. Am a fan 
of Capt. Marvel and "Marvel Family" art 4 
need posters of Capt. Marvel. Bruce Sciraily, 
Rt. 1. Elora, Tenn. 37328. 


City, Iowa Slioi. 

Will buy or trade anything on Sword-and- 
Sofcery material, books, mags., etc. Wayne 
Solum, 1235 Blvd. Ave., Haure, Mt. 59501, 


2 p.b.'s for Si 

tasy. 1956," . , 

Death,” E.P. Fenwick (1947). Best offer Ray 
NY 11435. 


Rodecker, 90-10 149th st.. 


for SI. 50 per copy. Also: h 

items: posters, pressbooks, stills, trailers etc 
• Phil Moshcovitz, Box 


WANTED; clippings, newspaper interviews, 
background info, etc. on Film Personalities 
(especially SFantasy). Carl Kane, Gothic 
Castle. 509 Sth Ave., New York, NY 10017. 


ew York, NY 10017. 

CoFan PA LS 

TOM MILLER, 217 Connolly St„ West La- 
fayette, Ind. 47906. 

SAMUEL C. GLASS Jr., 96 Perrine St.. Kin- 
Cheloe AF6, Ml. 49788. 

^M POLING, 430 E. 7th St.. Port Clinton. 

ELAINE BRANTLEY. 2760 Kingslree Dr W 
(Apt. C), Jacksonville, Fla. 32211. 
tONA-JEAN HOWOEN, 1600 Jamaica Ave., 
Prince Rupert, Brit. Columbia. Canada. 

LESLIE NEARHOOD, 1210 Yukon St 
Eunice. La. 7053S. 

GEORGE BROUSSEAU, 33 Elsmere Terr., 
□racut. Mass. 01826. 

PAULA PATSOROS, 1S033 S. Lawndale Ave 
Midlothian, III. 60445. 

LEWIS PAINE. 1321 Calhoun St., New Or- 
leans. La. 70118. 

DEAN A. OLSON, 1101 Dodge St., Eau 
Claire. Wis. 54701. 

TROY THORNE, 35 School St.. East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 02189. 

Steven Rostkowskl, 160 Mendon St., Beliing- 


N.J. 08081. 

Thelma Stonebraker, 2810 7th St.. Boul 
Colo. 80302. 

LISA VAN VALKENBURG, 


9Ti. 


. Tex. 77005. 

TOM 6RENNION, 253 Newbury Ave Quin- 
cy, Mass. 02171. 

ALSO Gilbert Olivarez, 2220 Harvey 

McAllen, Tex. 78501 Marilyn Popp. 1483 

W. Clifton, Lakewood. Ohio 44 107. . , David 
May. 109 David Or., Ottawa, Ont., Can.K25 
2N6. . . . Tim Nightingale, 22 10 S. 13 St.. Om- 
aha, Neb. 68108. . . H.J. DIRocco il, USS Mt. 
Whitney, LCC-20, 05 Div.. FPO N.Y. 09501. 

. . . Simon Tesler, 89 Park Rd., Chiswick, Lon- 
don W4 3ER, England. , . Paul Leedham, 4 
Jetts Terr., Melrose, Mass. 02176. . . Tim 
Swartz, 919 N. 16 St., Elwood, Ind. 46036. . . 
Randy Tompkins. 765 Hatton Ave,, Eugene , 
Ore. 97404. . . Tony Albensi. 305 Monteverde 
Dr., Monroeville, Pa. 15146. 
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